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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT. 


OPLE who are fond of statistics have made accurate and 

laborious computations of the amount of influence, more 
or less direct, which the House of Lords has exercised over 
the composition of the new House of Commons, and the result 
must be very satisfactory to the Peers. The result is that, as 
nearly as possible, one-third of the Lower House is composed 
of the relations and nominees of members of the Upper. The 
triumph of every third member has been a direct triumph 
to some peer, and in most cases to several peers. The Duke 
of Devonsuire, for example, must be particularly pleased with 
the result of the elections, for at one moment of the county 
contest it seemed as if one or other of his sons was being re- 
turned for every part of the Kingdom. A nobleman is a very 
great nobleman indeed who is not only a Duke and the Chan- 
cellor of a University, but who puts son after son into good 
county seats. No one grudges the Duke this amount of glory. 
The Cavenpisues, though not a great race, are a very useful 
one, according to the measure of Whig usefulness ; they work 
hard, and offend as few people as possible. It is a pleasure to the 
British mind to add up the seats held by the Cavenpisu family, 
and to feel a reflected glory from the consciousness of being 
citizens of a State which can afford to keep such a Duke as 
that. It is extraordinary how great and keen the pleasure of 
dwelling on this sort of grandeur is to many Englishmen who 
have none of the Continental envy of the great nor any 
passion for equality, but who like to spend their time and 
occupy their thoughts in calculating how many voters and 
non-voters the Duke must have in some way influenced, just 
as they like to try to calculate how many horses must be in 
the QureEn’s stables, or how much Lord Overstone could save 
a year if he pleased. There is no surer or better sign of the in- 
fluence and popularity of the House of Lords than the existence 
of this wholly disinterested passion for estimating in detail 
the greatness of great noblemen. It is something quite 
different from tuft-hunting, which is a pursuit highly beneficial 
to the nation, for it teaches the rank below to aspire to mix 
itself with the rank above, though it makes the life of those 
who pursue it singularly mean, miserable, and anxious. The 
general public has nothing to do with tuft-hunting, but it 
likes to contemplate the Parliamentary success of the Duke of 
DEVONSHIRE, just as a man who keeps a one-horse chaise, and 
has no intention or wish to keep anything grander, feels a 
simple pleasure in looking at Ely or General Peel, and in re- 
membering that the superb brute before him is an English 
horse. It excites no disapprobation or apprehension that one- 
third of the House of Commons should be composed of the 
relations or nominees of Peers. On the contrary, it seems 
right and pleasant that it should be so, and most persons who 
tried to make the list out would be disappointed if they could 
not bring the number of these aristocratic members up to at 
least two hundred. This, it must be allowed, is a very fine 
position for any aristocracy. To have a House of its own, and 
to secure fo its members and adherents one-third of the 
representation of the commonalty, isas much as any aristocracy 
can reasonably desire. 


The House of Lords, too, occupies at the present time a 
very pleasant and safe position. It is often said that the main 
use of an Upper House is to withstand the reckless impetuosity 
of a Lower House—to secure to the nation time for dispas- 
sionate inquiry—to save the people, in fact, from the conse- 
quences of their own folly and enthusiasm. Sometimes the 
House of Lords really does this, and sometimes it cannot do it. 
If the nation earnestly and eagerly desires a thing, the Lords 
must let the nation have it, whether it is good or bad. Even if 
the impetus comes, not from the people, but from the Ministry 
of the day, and if that Ministry is able and successful, and the 
nation would rather the Ministry had its way and stayed in 
than that it should be defeated and go cut, the Lords are 


practically obliged to think, not of the merits of the measure 
submitted to them, but of the consequences of rejecting it. 
When, however, public opinion is nearly balanced as to the 
expediency or inexpediency of a proposed change—when the 
majority for it in the Commons is a bare majority—and especi- 
ally when the Bill brought up to the Peers has been introduced 
in the Commons, not by the Government, but by a private 
member—the House of Lordscan doasit pleases, and is generally 
sanctioned by public opinion if it follows the Conservative 
traditions of its order, and lets things stay as they are. In 
the last Parliament the issues of this sort presented to the 
Lords were very numerous. Most of the changes proposed 
for their acceptance had been brought forward in the Lower 
House by private members, towards whom, and towards whose 
measures, the Government stood in all sorts of curious rela- 
tions. Sir Grorce Grey almost always acted as the spokesman 
of the Cabinet. Sometimes he explained how very salutary and 
well-timed he thought these Bills were, and therefore he was 
going to vote against them. Sometimes he deprecated their 
introduction, and reprobated their contents and their aim, but 
announced that the Government would support them. More 
often he seemed to think they were neither good nor bad, and 
that he would support them on the general ground that they 
ought at any rate to have a fair chance. When weakly little 
Bills of this sort just survived through the Commons, they 
were killed speedily and triumphantly in the Lords. And 
it is probable that many questions of the same sort will 
come before the Lords in the new Parliament. Such 
changes as may be proposed will, for the most part, have 
reference to matters on which the nation has no very 
warm feeling and no very decided opinion. The Govern- 
ment, perhaps, stimulated and encouraged by its enlarged 
majority, will be a little bolder than it hitherto has been. 
It will probably calculate that Lord Dersy has had enough 
of muzzling the Catholics; and that if it takes the Oaths Bill 
into its own hands, it may be sure of carrying it. But as 
soon as attention is directed to questions where there is much 
to be honestly and reasonably said on both sides—as there is 
on almost every question that affects the Established Church— 
the Lords will find that the Bills submitted to them have 
excited so much difference of moderate sensible opinion, 
and are regarded so much as experiments which it may 
or may not be expedient to make, that they will feel 
themselves at liberty to treat them as they please. On 
the matter of Reform, more especially, if a Reform Bill 
is really proposed, they will be able to make their influence 
felt and their voice heard. For the new Reform Bill 
will be avowedly the work of men who are not very sure of 
their ground, and who are taking advantage of a calm season 
to remedy evils, some of which, like the corruption and bribery 
of small boroughs, are real and disgraceful enough, but some 
of which, like the degradation of the non-elector from not 
having a vote, seem to be chiefly theoretical. When a Bill of 
this kind, the result of hesitating and conflicting opinion in a 
quict time, is brought before the Lords, they will be able to 
deal with it in a very different way from that in which they 
could deal with the last Reform Bill, which was urgently 
needed, and forced on them by popular clamour. 

But although the Lords have ¢heir two hundred friends in 
the Lower House, and although they have such a pleasant 
prospect before them in many ways, yet they, like the rest of 
mankind, have their weak points, to which it may perhaps be 
as well if they direct their attention in time. In the first 
place, they are not distinguished by so many men of eminence 
as they were. Except Lord Dersy, there is no peer of first- 
rate power and Parliamentary position. The Law Lords 
have not the strength they had while Lord Lynpaursr 
was still alive, and Lord Brovenam still took an active 
part. There is much of useful meritorious. mediocrity 
in the Lords, but there is not much else. It may be 
said that this is what must happen in every hereditary 
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assembly. It must have bad times as well as good times, 
when the level of ability is low as well as when it is 
ligh. This is true, and it is also true that the Lords have 
had. the ill-luck of having lately to lament losses caused by 
untimely and e death. If death had not been too 
busy, the e of NewcastLe, and Lord Herpert, and 
Lord Datuouste, and Lord Cannine would have been sitting 
on the benches of the Upper House. But, in times 
when men of eminence are not found largely in its ranks, 
a legislative engrone 4 ought to be especially desirous to 
do its ordinary work well, to show wisdom and sense, 
to avoid unnec defeats, and to use diligence and 
show zeal in the despatch of business. But the Lords 
cannot be said to have done this lately. Twice within a 
period little longer than a twelvemonth Lord Dexsy has 
urged the House of Lords to record a decision in direct 
opposition to that of the Commons, and on both occa- 
sions the voice of the nation has pronounced the Peers de- 
cidedly in the wrong. The Lords were invited to record their 
disapprobation ofa Ministry that had kept peace with Germany, 
and their confidence in the sense, wisdom, and ability of Lord 
Matmessury. They did as they were bid, but no one took 
the least notice of the resolution they passed. It might as 
well have been a vote of Convocation, or a resolution of the 
Society of Antiquaries, for any practical effect it had. Of the 
vote of the Lords on the Oaths Bill little need be said, be- 
cause its results have been so apparent in the recent elections. 
Then, again, the Lords, asa body, decline all work. They cannot 
be got to attend their own debates or to do their own private 
business. They take a pride in showing how very much 
superior they think the claims of pleasure are over the claims 
of duty to their country. We venture to think that this 
ought to be altered, and that the Lords will do well to alter it. 
It is always conventionally assumed that if any one criticizes 
the House of Lords he wishes to abolish it, and that the 
existence of the House is so ious that, unless 
the greatest care is taken, it will suddenly and entirely 
cease. Why this should be so it is difficult tosay. To ask 
people to do their duties is avery different thing from forcing 
on them a position in which they will have no duties to 
discharge. all the Bishops left their dioceses and went an 
excursion up the Rhine, we should not wish episcopacy to be 
abolished, but we should like their Lordships to be brought 
gently back. Weare too fond of the Bench to wish to see it go 
off like a party of ordinary Coox’s tourists. In the same way, 
we think the House of Lords is so beneficial an institution 
that we should like it to fulfil its duties properly, and we will 
hope that in the new Parliament it will do better than it did 
in the last. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR THE DIPLOMATIO SERVICE. 


ORD RUSSELL’S new rules for the examination 
of diplomatic aspirants are probably discussed with 
idiomatic freedom and candour by the younger members of 
the service. The objections to competitive tests are entirely 
inapplicable to measures which secure the possession of 
certain qualifications for employment. It is extremely 
desirable that Secretaries of tion should be able to 
write and to spell, and especially that they should satisfy the 
examiners by their display of general intelligence. Lord 
Russet also requires that, unless candidates have previously 
a University examination, they shall prove their ability 
to construe and parse a pa) from some Latin author. No 
exception can be taken to the first book of Evciip’s Elements 
as a geometrical authority, but alarmists will not fail to 
remark that addition and subtraction are to be studied under 
the suspicious guidance of CoLenso. Colloquial proficiency 
in foreign languages is not exacted from beginners, but they 
must possess a competent knowledge of French and German 
grammar. Buacxstone and Hatiam will enable them to 
understand something of English institutions, and they will 
have to collect from the Annual Register, or from Sir A. 
A.ison’s ponderous volumes, the principal events in European 
and North American histéry from 1815 to 1860. An 
exercise in the composition of a précis will complete 
an examination which seems to be fairly and judiciously 
arranged. Jt would, however, save trouble if all candi- 
dates were required to speak French with tolerable fluen 
and propriety before their admission to the service. No 
accomplishment is so indispensable to a diplomatist, and 
perfect facility is best acquired in early life. When the 
subject was investigated a few years ago by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, some experienced witnesses objected 
to any system which tended to encourage the practice of 
foreign education. It is undoubtedly still more desirable that 


@ representative of England should be an Englishman than 
that he should be a perfect linguist ; but a boy may acquire a 
good French accent before he is ten years old, and nothing is 
easier than to expand his vocabulary by reading and by 
occasional opportunities of conversation. The scheme of 
examination is otherwise so reasonable and moderate that an 
intelligent candidate ought not to require the assistance of the 
professional trainers who have lately multiplied with mis- 
chievous rapidity. A young man of twenty who is unac- 
quainted with the rudiments of arithmetic and of Latin, or is 
unable to master HaLLam and BuiacksTone in six months, will 
scarcely be qualified to support the credit of his country at 
foreign Courts. 

As diplomacy is an essentially aristocratic profession, it is 
peculiarly just and necessary that a privileged position should 
not degenerate into a sinecure. In former times it was 
thought enough that a young attaché should know how to 
dress and to dance, and that he should bear a well-sounding 
name. There were, however, opportunities of professional 
education which have become less available through a change 
of habits. Ambassadors and Ministers no longer regard the 
members of their missions as portions of their own family; 
and as there is consequently less facility for acquiring the 
traditions of the service, there are additional reasons for 
ensuring a certain preparation for the conduct of affairs, 
It is probably not agreeable to a Third Secretary to know 
that he has another examination to pass before he can be 
promoted to a higher rank; but it is better that he should 
be compelled to avoid entire idleness, and the demands of the 
Foreign Office are certainly not excessive. The examination 
for the place of Second Secretary commences with the test of 
general intelligence which is furnished by a ready apprehen- 
sion of the meaning and bearing of papers which are read by 
the candidates or in their hearing. It is taken for granted 
that they can write and spell English, and they are now 
expected to talk French fluently, and to translate German, 
or some other foreign language, with tolerable correctness. 
Their historical knowledge must now reach as far back as the 
Treaty of Versailles in 1783, and they are properly required 
to learn political economy from Apam SmitH and MILL, and in- 
ternational law from the ordinary text-books. The most difficult 
part of the examination consists in the production of a report 
on the commerce and political relations of the countries in 
which they have resided; but it will probably not be expected 
that they should enter into details which could only be the 
result either of extraordinary industry or of special and 
illusory preparation. The more elaborate reports which are 
now required from principal Secretaries of Legation are in 
many cases practically useful, but it is quite enough that 

oung members of the profession should have a general know- 
A of the topics on which information might most advan- 
tageously be procured. It will not be necessary or expedient 
to carry the system of examinations further. An educated 
man of fair abilities can always learn without extraordinary 
exertion whatever he has occasion to know. If he happens to 
take pleasure in acquiring knowledge on its own account, he 
will save himself trouble in special cases; but even the 
Schleswig-Holstein puzzle might have been understood in a 
few weeks, though Germany has taken two years to discover 
that the King of Denmark was the rightful sovereign of the 
Duchies, and that they are consequently now lawfully vested 
in Austria and Prussia as the conquerors in a war which was 
waged against an alleged Danish usurpation. Tact and 
common sense are equally compatible with profound learning 
and with average cultivation. English diplomatists have, on 
the whole, been at least equal in ability to their foreign 
colleagues, and their successors will find an advantage in the 
rules which oblige them to make a certain intellectual 

rovision for their career at its commencement. 

Like the members of other professions, young diplomatists 
are in the habit of grumbling at the drawbacks of their 
calling. They complain that they are exiles, that their pay 
is scanty, and that promotion is slow, and dependent on 
Ministerial favour. Diplomacy is certainly not a desirable 
occupation for a needy man, as there are few posts in the 
service which are remunerative, and none in which it is easy 
to save money. Those, however, who possess a competence 
of their own find many com ions in an employ- 
ment which is never laborious but when it becomes ex- 
ceptionally interesting and important. The opportunity of 
frequenting the highest society in all countries is valuable 
in itself, and it is generally fully appreciated. The Court, 
the House of Commons, and the diplomatic service all possess 
an extraordinary attraction for those who have at any time 
been admitted within their privileged circles. An ex-Ambas- 


sador and a Lord in Waiting who have gone out with their 
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party always recur with useless longing to the happy time when 
they were constantly in the Royal presence. For the higher 
class of diplomatists there is also the satisfaction of taking 
part in the greatest affairs. Some politicians believe that the 
regulation of tariffs is the only important matter which 
requires the attention of Foreign Ministers; but questions of 
war and peace, and distributions of territory, are still more 
interesting than commercial treaties. 

Doubts have sometimes been expressed whether anything 
is gained by making diplomacy a profession. It is asserted 
that practical politicians, possessed of the confidence of their 
respective Governments, would be the most effective represen- 
tatives of national interests which they thoroughly understand. 
The Government of the United States has always considered 
foreign missions as the property of leading members of the 
dominant party, and when a Committee of the House of 
Commons investigated some years since the organization of 
the service, Mr. Cospen or Mr. Bricut asked a veteran 
diplomatist to account for the superiority of the American 
representatives in foreign countries. The answer, that they 
were in fact by no means remarkable for capacity or for 
knowledge, was undoubtedly consistent with the ; but the 
relations of the American Government with Continental 
Powers have for the most part been merely formal, and 

ial care has been taken in the choice of the Ministers 
who have been accredited to England. Professional 
diplomatists are preferable to amateurs for the same 
reasons which recommend the employment of profes- 
sional lawyers. It is the business of their lives to avoid 
personal collisions, and to modify the irritation of their 
principals. Their adversaries are, in conventional language, 
their colleagues, and in practice they are acquaintances, and 
not unfrequently friends. The velvet glove over the mailed 
hand is in the highest degree useful, and it ought to be of the 
best manufacture. Lord RusseExt is quite right in taking care 
of the education and fitness of the diplomatists of the future. 
He will probably succeed in excluding utter dunces, and he 
will diminish the number of useless triflers. 


THE FRENCH MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


French Minister of the Interior has thought the recent 
municipal elections of sufficient importance to justify him 
in addressing a circular to his Préfets, explaining the nume- 
rous causes of satisfaction with which these elections have 
provided him. For this he has been somewhat blamed, 
because it is said that to write a circular about such a 
subject is to attach far too much importance to it. A 
municipal contest is only a very little storm in a very 
little teapot, and it is beneath Ministerial dignity to seem 
aware that such a trivial thing has been going on. But the 
critics of the Minister are, we think, decidedly wrong. 
These elections have excited much attention in France, and 
have widely interested the provincial population. To a 
Parisian they may seem small things, but to provincials they 
seem very important. It is a great pleasure to a local elector 
to support a man personally known to and liked by him, and 
a still greater pleasure to aid in the rejection of a man per- 
sonally known to and disliked by him. The Opposition papers 
in Paris, too, made the most of all the defeats which the Govern- 
ment sustained in these elections, and it was surely open to the 
Government to reply, in a formal and noticeable way, that it 
did not in the least mind such defeats; that they, in fact, did 
it good; and, lastly, that it had not been defeated. The 
Mayors, as M. La Vaterre explains, will draw up lists of 
candidates, and there is no preventing them. are 

uite right to do so, for they are very well sncyiatdead with 

e locality, and are the best judges as to who will do 
most good in the Councils. It is a way they have got in the 
circles of mayoralty, and the Government cannot see what is 
the harm. It is, on the con , rather natural that the 
Government should approve of the custom, for if the Mayor’s list 
is successful, the Mayor is so far connected with the Govern- 
ment that his triumph is an encouragement to all right- 
minded people, and shows how much the Government is loved 
and how readily it is obeyed. But if the Mayor's list is not suc- 
cessful, it is only the Mayor who fails. The Government has 
nothing to do with him, and merely regards him as a well- 
meaning man, not quite so well acquainted with the wants and 
feelings of the district as had beensupposed. Thusthe Govern- 
ment can triumph in municipal elections, but cannot be defeated. 
This is so pleasant for the Government that M. La VALetre need 
searcely have gone on to prove that the instances in which the 
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about these municipal elections in the least, is perfectly well 
aware that, although the Minister’s figures are right, — 
most figures that are right, for they prove ee he cases 
in which the official lists were rejected, and in which persons 
who were considered as Government nominees were defeated, 
bore certainly but a small proportion to the number of cases 
in which the Mayor was successful, and the Government was 
triumphant. But then the Opposition gained their victories 
in large and important places, and so long as those whom they 
defeat are popularly regarded as the representatives of the 
Government, they may claim a general success if they are 
successful anywhere. For a Government that descends into 
the lists in elections ought to win everywhere; and the 
French Government not only did not win everywhere, but 
was beaten in a great many fair trials of force. It is true 
that, now the elections are over, M. La Vavertre starts a 
new theory. The lists published by Mayors are issued 
on their own responsibility, and although the Government 
is generally disposed to think the Mayor's list the best that 
could be made, it is quite indifferent as to the result. But 
this, although it may be a true theory, is a new one, 
and would possibly have slept in the recesses of M. La 
Vaterre’s mind if the Mayors had had it quite so much 
their own way as he affects to think has been the case. 
At the same time, if this new theory is the true one, it de- 
serves to be stated in a public and decisive manner ; and it falls 
in with the theory of Imperialism far more than might appear 
at first. ‘That the Imperial Government should ever be as 
indifferent to the issue of electoral struggles as the Sovereign 
of England can afford to be, is impossible. The Emperor has 
not to reign only, but to govern, and he cannot govern unless 
in all main questions of policy he is practically uncon- 
trolled. The great recommendation of the Imperial system 
to the French is that it flatters the national passion for 
equality. It prevents the triumph of one rival over another 
in the political world. It relieves those who are not in 
office from all sense of inferiority to those who are. It also 
saves the nation whatever evils come to a nation that is 
under a real Parliamen . It spares it the exist- 
ence of popularity-hunting statesmen —of men who are 
bought over or brought over to do or say something contrary to 
what they believe best for the nation. The vices of Impe- 
rialism are obvious to us in England, and are probably not 
hid from many of those who support the present system in 
France. But, at any rate, it has some merits and some 
degree of congruity with the tastes, opinions, and present con- 
dition of the French le. The foundation of the present 
is that the ye al alone shall govern, and this 
foundation is certain not to be abandoned. He may not, and 
does not, wish to govern without consulting the wishes of his 
people, and among other ways of doing this he asks the co- 
operation of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. The main 
function of those bodies is to enable him to gauge the public 
opinion of France. But they do this under the form 
of passing votes; and to vote against his Government, 
except on matters of mere detail, would be to do more 
than counsel him. It would be to set up a second centre 
of authority—to seem as if the sole governor of the country 
were subjected to control. It is perfectly n , therefore, 
that the majority of the Chamber should be compoasl of Govern- 
ment nominees. The Emperor cannot permit that there 
should be a nearly run contest between his party and the 
party opposed to him. The Opposition is useful to him in 
many ways. It shows him the true bearing of much of that 
publye opinion which he nally has no means of testing, 
because those who are of that way of thinking hold aloof 
from him and his Court. It screens from the notice of 
the world that the Chamber is not really meant to do more 
than contribute to the information of the Sovereign, and it 
gives a popular colouring to his authority, It also practically, 
we must own, very often shows that the views entertained 
by the adversaries of the Emperor are far more narrow 
and shortsighted than those which he supports. But in any 
case the Opposition must not be numerically very large, and 
the Government, by interfering at elections, takes care that 
it shall not be too large, Eager officials and Imperialists 
more Imperialist than the Emprror, like the Duke of 
Persigny, wish that there should be no Opposition at all, 
They think that the Empire is insulted if a single Deputy is 
returned who is not a bam, nominee, Nor is it pos- 
sible that the Government should openly say that at particular 
places it wishes its adversaries to succeed. Every contested 
election is thus a battlefield between the Government and the 
Opposition, and the Government has to submit to be beaten 


official list had been unsuccessful were very few and wholly 
unimportant. For every one who knows the facts, and cares 


if an Opposition is to exist, There is no means of avoiding 
this. Government interference is a part of the Imperial system, 
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and Government interference must, in appearance at least, 


be universal. But the Government is not in the least injured: 


by its defeats, so long as they are not on too great a scale. 
It must, however, rigidly confine the number of its successful 
adversaries. When, therefore, it is rumoured from time to 
time that the Emperor is going to make new concessions, it 
must always be remembered that his concessions must, from 
the very nature of the political system prevailing in France, 
have po by to us would seem very narrow limits. ‘The end of 
all concessions is that he must still govern uncontrolled. 

But although it is quite vain to expect that Imperialism will 
ever be made compatible with what we mean in England by 
freedom—for it would cease to be Imperialism if the change 
were made—yet the Emperor may from time to time deter- 
mine that the bounds within which he reigns supreme shall 
be restricted. There are endless shades of the authority 
which the governing power in a State may exercise. It 
may or may not interfere with private life; it may or 
may not interfere with the mode in which bodies of 
men arrange the affairs of a particular locality. In these 
directions the Emperor has, on many occasions, expressed 
an opinion that the interference of the Government has 


gone too far in France, and has declared his intention of | 


curtailing this interference gradually. In theory there is 
no reason why municipalities should not be allowed to 
do as they please, provided they keep in their own proper 
sphere. They can do very little. They can only decide what 
shall be the amount of certain local taxes, and how the money 
shall be employed. The Euperor still governs, has still the 
supreme command of the army and navy, determines the 
foreign policy of the country, adds to the public debt, creates 
dependencies, arranges colonies, and distributes wealth and 
honour as he pleases. But although he is not hurt by the 
independence of the municipalities, the municipalities are very 
much pleased, and perhaps benefited, by their liberty. This 
small exercise of power keeps them in good humour, and 
reconciles them to the absence in the country of any control 
over its general policy. It also relieves the Emperor from 
much responsibility of a kind that is very burdensome. He 
cannot look into the small affairs of municipalities, nor can 
any one in his own immediate and personal confidence. 
Things so distant and trivial must be managed by the sub- 
ordinates of subordinates. But it is exactly this class 
of persons that brings odium on a Government, and 
provokes that kind of discontent which is keen because 
it is provoked by innumerable tiny wrongs, and which is 
widely spread because these wrongs are inflicted at the caprice 
of a petty tyrant, who has got all his old friends and enemies 
under his power. The more free, therefore, the municipalities 
are, and the less the Government interferes with them, the 
Jess the name and cause of the Erexor suffer from the 
indiscretion and perverseness of a host of minor officials. 
The policy of decentralization which has lately been pro- 
claimed by the Emperor is quite in keeping with the 
whole system of his government. Although he must have 
a Chamber of Deputies returned that will not dare to 
quarrel with him, he need not go further than this, and 
may be very glad that municipalities should have the harmless 
pride and pleasure of managing some at least of their 
own affairs. It is only gradually, however, that he has 
reached this point, for at first his Government had to show 
itself supreme everywhere and in everything. The muni- 
cipalities have had to forget the old political life of 
France sufficiently to acquiesce in the cardinal doctrine that 
the duties of municipalities are strictly municipal, and that 
no municipal councillor has anything to do with the politics 
of the Empire. They have, it may be supposed, learnt this 
lesson by this time, and will be prepared to attend rigidly to 
their own affairs. If they do this, the Emperor will view 
them with satisfaction, and the process of decentralization will 
be suffered to go forward. 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


EFORE these lines are read, all uncertainty as to the 

accident which has befallen the Atlantic Cable will pro- 
bably be ended by the arrival of the Great Eastern or one 
of her consorts. But it scarcely needs this final evidence to 
enable us to say that the cable is broken, and that about two- 
thirds of the way across to Newfoundland the severed end 
lies, with or without a buoy attached, 2,000 fathoms deep 
at the bottom of the ocean. The scientific methods for 
determining the position of a fault are thoroughly reliable 
within a small percentage of the whole distance; the operators 
can discriminate between the signs of a total rupture 


and a partial loss of insulation, and the telegraphs from 


Valentia leave little room to hope for any but the 
worst news. It is no wonder that this report has 
been received as the announcement of a national calamity. 
While the Great Eastern was staggering round on her stormy 
passage to Valentia, she was followed by the hopes and fears 
of thousands who had no interest in the adventure beyond 
that which every one must feel for a magnificent effort of 
courage and science in what is pre-eminently the cause of 
civilization. The shock of the first temporary failure added 
to the anxiety with which the further progress of the Great 
Eastern was watched from day to day. Each successive tele- 
gram helped to revive the confidence of all, until, just before 
the final accident, the belief that the voyage would end ina 
prosperous issue became almost universal. If 1,200 miles 
of the rope that was to bind together the Old and the 
New Worlds could be laid in safety at the bottom of the 
Atlantic without a defect that the most delicate instruments 
could detect, is seemed unreasonable to doubt that the re- 
maining third of the work would be completed with equal 
success. The course of the adventure had been watched 
with the same anxious interest with which a nation awaits 
the reports of a pending battle, or the bulletins from the sick- 
bed of a man whom the public cannot spare. The worst 
news has come at last, but the course already taken by the 
Telegraph Company is a guarantee that the enterprise will not 
be given up, and that this fresh failure wiil serve only as a sti- 
mulus to renewed exertion. That sooner or later the Atlantic 
Cable will be successfully laid is almost a matter of certainty, 
and our regrets at this unexpected mishap need not be min- 
gled with anything that savours of despair. It would be 
a rather doubtful consolation to those who have had the 
conduct of the enterprise to be able to say that no default of 
theirs had contributed to the disaster. Ifthe cable was lost 
from an error of judgment, or from the neglect of any possible 
precaution, the misfortune will bear good fruit in the warning 
which it will supply for future guidance. If, on the other 
hand, the failure resulted from what in the old legal phraseology 
is styled the act of Gop, the complacency of directors and 
engineers might be less disturbed, but the danger of a re- 
petition of the same disaster would remain inevitable and 
unmitigated when the next attempt was made. 

There is no doubt that at nearly every stage of the 
undertaking all the safeguards which science and expe- 
rience could suggest were employed to insure a prosperous 
issue. Not a yard of the cable was accepted without the 
most searching examination, and not a day passed with- 
out repeated tests to assure the continued soundness of 
the core. The very material of which the wire was com- 
posed was required to come up to a standard of conductivity 
which had never before been approached. Scarcely any- 
thing that vigilance and skill could do had been neglected to 
insure the absolute perfection of the cable. The singular 
accident by which the first defect was occasioned — the 
dropping of a fragment of wire into the cable-tank— 
shows, it is true, that vigilance may sometimes fail, but 
at the same time it indicates a risk which, now that it 
is known, is certain never to be incurred again. But 
for this fault — repaired as it was almost as soon as 
discovered —the cable may be. said to have been shipped 
in absolutely perfect condition, or as nearly so as human 
care could secure. The same anxiety to guard against every 
imaginable danger was displayed in the choice of the pattern 
for the rope. ‘Ihe core was increased in diameter as far as 
was feasible under the conditions of the undertaking, and 
the rate of signalling attained was sufficient proof of the 
wisdom of this departure from the former model. The most 
serious danger of all, that of rapid deterioration from the rust- 
ing and weakening of the iron coating, was met by covering 
the metal strands with an impervious casing which probably 
more than doubled their prospect of longevity. The chance 
of such a mishap as that which has probably occurred—the 
fracture of the cable in the process of paying out—was coun- 
teracted by increasing the strength and consequent weight of 
the rope to the utmost point which the carrying capacity of 
the Great Eastern allowed, while at the same time the strain 
was diminished by reducing the specific gravity so much that 
amile of the cable, though twice as heavy in air, scarcely 
weighed more in water than the same length of the former 
cable. A rope which would bear eleven miles of its own weight 
in water was not unreasonably thought to be tolerably safe 
against accidental fracture; and, but for one peculiarity, the risk 
of this kind of accident would probably not have been one-tenth 
as great as in the case of the cable of 1857, which, whatever its 
other faults, proved at any rate strong enough to be succéss- 
fully laid across the Atlantic. The one difference to which 
we have referred was worthy perhaps of more consideration 
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than it received. The exterior coating of this last cable was 
comparatively rough hemp, while that of the old one was 
smooth iron. The increased friction against the water may 
have been no disadvantage while the paying out went on 
without a hitch; but it must have enormously increased the 
strain when the cable was subjected to anything like a jerk, 
as it could not but be whenever it became necessary to stop 
the paying out in a rough sea, or to attempt the still more 
difficult task of hauling in, to recover and repair a fault. It 
was in this process that the final accident will probably be 
found to have occurred. Every pull upon the rope caused by 
the pitching of the ship or the winding in of the cable was 
resisted by the friction of two miles of rough rope, in addition 
to the weight of the cable itself. Nothing but the most 
elastic play in the machinery could neutralize the danger of 
an irregular strain, which might at any moment reach the 
breaking point ; and the want of any provision of this kind in 
the paying-out apparatus had been long since pointed out as 
the one defect in the arrangements for the enterprise. It 
was from a sudden jerk, caused perhaps by injudicious 
handling of the breaks, that the fracture of the first cable 
of all arose. When the second attempt was about to be 
made, a proposal to introduce an elastic break into 
the machinery, so as to give a free play of 40 or 50 feet, 
was considered, and ultimately rejected, on the assumption that 
with proper handling the ordinary breaks would supersede 
the necessity for any such contrivance. The success, such as 
it was, of that cable was thought to confirm this opinion ; and 
on the present occasion the paying-out* ship was fitted with 
the same machinery that had sufficed before, and the notion 
of guarding by elastic action against the chance of a jerking 
stra was abandoned as a wholly uncalled for precaution. 
When the full details of the accident are known it will 
probably be traceable to this unfortunate determination, and 
should this prove to be the case, the cost of the late expedition 
(not much more after all, it is said, than 200,000/.) will 
not have been wholly thrown away. Lach successive 
failure has taught its lesson, and taught it so effectually 
that on this last trial all the defects which rendered the former 
cable useless were completely excluded. 

If our judgment as to the cause of the recent accident should 
prove correct, this danger too may be stopped out with equal 
certainty on the next experiment, and, costly as the lessons of 
experience may be, the enormous income which long lines of 
telegraph invariably earn would suffice to pay a good percent- 
age on the ex of half a score of failures. At this moment, 
the Malta and Alexandria telegraph, which has lost the Indian 
traffic, and has nothing but the local business of Egypt to feed it, 
is said to be earning at the rate of from 100,000/. to 150,000l. 
a year. The monopoly of the whole telegraphic communi- 
cation with America must be worth about as much more than 
this, as Canada and the United States combined exceed in 
importance the semi-barbarous region which is watered by the 
Nile; and however discouraging repeated failures may be, it 
is not likely that prospects so brilliant will be given up while 
hope remains of laying a substantial cable. The error we 
have indicated, not now for the first time, may be easily 
avoided on another trial, and we believe that there 
were scarcely any other defects in the arrangements 
adopted which it was practicable to obviate. Every one 
would have desired to see the cable paid out from two 
ships, instead of one, so as to reduce by one-half the length 
of the voyage and the consequent risk of bad weather. But 
the Great Eastern sailed with a load of 25,000 tons, and 
there is no other ship in existence which could have 
taken more than a quarter of the cable, with all the 
other essentials for the voyage. The directors will 
scarcely be blamed for not putting this small proportion 
of the wire on board of a second vessel, and as less than three- 
fourths of the distance was traversed at the time of the failure, 
it is certain that even this precaution would not have obviated 
the disaster, though it might have brought it about in 
shallower water, where the attempt to pick up the fault 


| tion of the appliances to be employed for the purpose. 
| ‘The process of underrunning, too, will afford an opportunity 


for testing the apparatus which will be invaluable as a pre- 
paration for another expedition. The Directors have hitherto 
shown an aptitude in learning the lessons of experience as 
marked as the courage and tenacity with which they have 
stuck to their purpose; and if the same spirit survives, as 
we have no reason to doubt that it will, we may lament the 
loss of a cable, but we shall not have to bewail the aban- 
donment of one of the greatest of modern commercial 
enterprises. 


COUNT MONTALEMBERT ON AMERICA. 

HE ruling classes in Great Britain at present occupy a 
singular position as the only obstinate recusants who still 
reject the fashionable democratic faith. ‘The prosperity of the 
French Empire and the reunion of the American Republic have 
diffused a general belief in the approaching triumph of social 
and political equality. In nearly all the European monarchies, 
the Governments agree with their most revolutionary oppo- 
nents in disliking the influence of rank and fortune. It is 
difficult to say whether Russian autocrats or French Jacobins 
more heartily abhor the exercise of personal liberty and in- 
dependence. There are obvious advantages in a state of 
society where every class, being already down, is exempt 
from the fear of falling; but English heretics, when 
they are taunted with their rejection of the prevailing 
creed, reply that in Europe they have a monopoly 
of freedom, and that American institutions are still on 
their trial. They find that in France a system which 
rests on universal suffrage is intolerable to educated and 
thoughtful men, who have not even the satisfaction of hoping 
for any change which would restore their class to its proper 
position. The only malcontents who could endanger the throne 
of the Casars belong to the faction of Marius. The consolation 
of philosophers and silenced orators is to revenge themselves 
by epigrams, and to contrast the failings of their countrymen 
with the real or supposed virtues of happier communities. 
French constitutionalists naturally regard England with a 
certain envy, but praise of a rival nation is unpopular or in- 
vidious, and it unluckily happens that the alliance of the two 
nations has been exceptionally cordial under the Empire. 
Count Montatempert, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
English institutions, entertains but an imperfect sympathy 
with Protestant friends of Italy. Having occasion to utter 
some appropriate sarcasms against indigenous despotism and 
servility, he lately published a pamphlet on the victory of the 
Northern States of America, which expresses both his genuine 
dislike of slavery and his attachment to political liberty. 
Whatever Count MonraLemsert writes is eloquent and in- 
teresting, but on the character of the American struggle it 
was impossible to say anything new. A controversy is not 
easily simplified by one-sided treatment, and a writer 
who identifies the cause of the South with slavery can 
searcely fail to reach the desired conclusion that the 
secession was originally criminal, as it ultimately proved 
abortive. Without disrespect to Count MonTaLempert, it 
may be said that English inquirers have entered more 
impartially and more deeply into the meaning and the merits 

of the contest. 
There is more originality in the eulogies on rican 
firmness and moderation, \ehich are satirically contrasted 
with the proneness of Frenchmen to take refuge trom political 
convulsion under the shelter of absolute power. “ The 
“ American people have never dreamed of resorting to suicide 
“as an escape from the of fear and uncertainty.” They 
have preferred honour and liberty to all other objects, “ and 
“ they have given the world a glorious example of a people which 
“ saves itself without a dictatorship or a proscription, without 
“ a Casar or a Messian, without being false to its history or 
“ itself.” It is scarcely rash to assume that the entire work 


would have been less absolutely hopeless. Another im- 
provement—namely, a still stronger cable—is equally out of 
the question, until a second Great Eastern is built to take 
its share of the burden; and if the whole enterprise 
had to be commenced afresh, we do not know that anything 
more could have been done to guard against danger, with the 
single exception of the use of self-acting elastic breaks, This 
is a matter which will have to be considered before the 
renewal of the attempt to lay a cable. Elasticity in the 
machinery is still more essential in hauling in than in paying 
out a cable; and the quantity that may be recovered 
from the Valentia end will probably depend on the perfec- 


was composed with the main purpose of protesting against 
the theory that an able mnilhary despot bears a divine 
commission, If France, says Count Monratempert, had 
been subjected for four months to the four years’ trial 
/of the United States, “there would not have been a 
|“ corporal or a mountebank too disreputable to be re- 
_ “ garded as a Messiah, on the sole condition of ending the 
“ straggle and establishing at any price peace and order.” 
“ Tf” he adds, “the ruler of France were to be assassinated 
“ to-morrow, half France would instantly demand that the 
_ “ other half should be put in prison.” A certain injustice is 
inseparable from all such comparisons, because the cases 
are never exactly parallel. The revolution of 1848, and the 
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uncertainty which rendered the Republic unpopular and | may find no sufficient protection. The passive expectation 
untenable, were less costly in blood and treasure than the | which attends the still undisclosed policy of the Presipent may 
American war ; but in France the foundations of society were | be explained in some degree by the general confidence that 
menaced, and when a civil war broke out, it raged in the heart | the will of the majority will prevail. Englishmen require the 
of Paris. The Northern States from 1861 to 1865 enjoyed | more permanent security of technical obstacles which render 
internal peace and prosperity, while they exerted unsurpassed | the smallest official encroachment impossible. 

energy in the conduct of a war which was virtually foreign. . 
After applauding the tranquillity which followed the murder of 
the Presipent, M. pe MontaLempert is compelled to express RUDDOCK versus LOWE. 


in a note his regret for the discreditable proclamation in which N many respects, the case of Rup nag PR Rage Seppe 
Mr. Jerrerson Davis was accused of complicity in the crime. I then ‘day at Croydon, only repeats 
He also deprecates the project of governing the South, under | ang offensive details with which we were unhappily familiarized 
Republican forms, by the aid of a privileged minority of | in the action brought last year by an officer in the army against 
loyalists. Although his sincerity is undoubted, he praises the | the notorious quack Henery. There is a detestable monotony 
Americans as Vottatne used to praise the English, in the hope | j, the vile practices exposed in these The quacl 

of inducing his countrymen to recognise their own deficiencies. | gqvertise themselves to cure secret di ii which 
No opportunity is lost of sneering at the Messianic pretensions are often the mere figment of a morbid and vicious state of 
of the modern C#sar. The American generalsare said neither | the nerves, though they are, in their reality, common enough ; 


to have begun with lawless violence like Casar, nor to have gnq by their advertisements they work on the fears and the 
ended in madness with ALEXANDER and NapoLeon; and it is consciences of their victims. ‘Their system of therapeutics, 


added that slavery will not be revived in the South, as the | when applied to imagi : 
Se : ; pplied to imaginary maladies, does not seem to be 
First Consvux restored it in the West Indies after it had been | actually deleterious. A quack can afford to give coloured water, 


abolished by the Republic. which he describes as the aurum potabile of the alchemists, 
If the American democracy escapes the dangers which have when he has got hold upon his patient’s purse through 
been fatal to liberty in France, the result will be attributable the terrors of the imagination and by threats of exposure. 
partly to national character, but, in a higher degree,to circeum- But when there is a real and severe disease, the diabolical 
stances unusually favourable to the experiment. Before the practice of these miscreants seems to be to increase it by the 
war, the United States existed with the smallest possible most powerful and dangerous mineral treatment, and then, 
amount of government, whereas France has from time imme- under the pretence fhat the malady must be allowed to come 
morial been oppressed by minute administrative regulations. to a crisis, to keep the victims within their clutches. The 
The first authors of the Revolution in 1789 had learned from fellow Lowe, who kept the notorious Strand Museum, added 
teachers educated in the English school a certain respect for to the usual stock advertisements of terrorizing books a 
personal freedom ; but their successors concentrated all their terrorizing collection of ghastly models of indecency and 
efforts on the establishment of equality, and the Consu- | pseudo-medical specimens. His museum was addressed to a 
_late and Empire identified order with absolute despotism. sense more powerful than the imagination. In the middle 
Neither 1830 nor 1848 suggested a habeas corpus, and | ages, pictures and images were called Biblia Pauperum, and 
it was reserved for the present Emperor to mitigate | we suppose that the Strand Museum was intended to be a prac- 
_or abolish the odious institution of passports. The people | tical Treatise on Syphilis, addressed to the clerks and prentices 
of the United States employed local agents to transact of London. The plaintiff in the recent case, one Ruppock, 
the ordinary business of police and taxation, and in their seems to have been a poor creature himself, and the means 
national capacity they had no considerable army or navy; | which he adopted to expose his persecutor, Lowe, are perhaps 
they had a President to represent them in their dealings with | open to criticism. Such cases seldom stand sifting; and 
foreign countries, and a Congress which talked without an | it may be admitted that a victim’s sense of public duty 
audience, and which had nothing whatever todo. The more | in proceeding against those who have plundered and wronged 
pernicious tendencies of democracy have been exhibited him is rarely altogether free from an element of personal 
principally in the exclusion of the cultivated classes from feeling. Very possibly Ruppocx, having been robbed and 
political power. There was no possibility of organizing tyranny maltreated by Lowe, felt as such a man might have been 
where Governments and Legislatures almost enjoyed asinecure. expected to feel. Lowe is likely enough to have had 
Count Monra.embert, in defiance of recent American prejudice, private enemies, but in the great economy of things even a 
anxiously hopes that the Federal bond will not be made more , public informer has his value. There are some sewers so 
stringent by the establishment of a centralized system of | black and pestiferous that we cannot expect them to be at- 
government ; and he even ventures to think that freedom and | tacked by clean hands; and though few may sympathize 
happiness would be most effectually secured by the division of | with the sorrows of such a plaintiff as Ruppock, we 
the vast American territory among numerous allied common- | have reason to be grateful that even such a plaintiff 
wealths. As there is fortunately no existing machinery by | as Ruppock is to be found, and that society possesses 
which the Federation can be administered from Washington, | guardians of public morality so vigilant as to bring a 
it is possible that the States may gradually resume and extend whole crop of actions at once against a common enemy 
their practical independence. / and curse of mankind, For such a man is Lowe. He must 


For the nt, congratulations on the absence of dictatorial | be hunted down, and pelted and smashed by every missile 
power are rat + sa It is not even certain that | that comes to hand. Nothing is unfair against a common 
the Government, although it is hitherto free from the stain of | BUISance, and nobody need be particular with a mad dog. 
blood, has finally determined to reject the counsels of those | Mr. Levy, as the Judge observed, was willing enough to 
who advocate a foul judicial murder. The incredibly dis- | bring the action ; and Mr. Levy might have had a private 

apology for the proposed execution of Mr. Jevrenson 8tudge against Lowe. But society not the less owes a debt 
Davis which lately appeared, by some strange oversight, in of gratitude to Mr. Levy for his successful extirpation of the 
the columns of the Times, was undoubtedly inspired by some Strand Museum. 
American party which was thought powerful enough to deserve Not, perhaps, that Lowe is the very worst in this vile 
to be conciliated. Foreigners, however, willingly rely on the business. He seems to have been all along a disreputable 
humanity and justice of the Presipent as a security against the hanger-on in the coulisses of society. A betting man and a 
perpetration of a crime which ought not to be possible at keeper of booths at fairs is just the sort of person to speculate 
the discretion of any single person. The tameness with which ina Priapeian shop. But the establishment of an anatomical 
the prospect of a sweeping confiscation is regarded throws museum requires associates. Some amount of education and 
additional doubt on the safety of American freedom. No some slight degree of technical familiarity with the forms of 
corporal or mountebank in ed has yet proposed to medical science are required to start such an institution. 
reduce a large portion of the community to a compulsory Skilled labour, and even educated proficiency, have their 
equality of fortune. Mr. Jounsoy, perhaps, intends only to price; and so it came that one ABERcRomBI£, a regularly 
retain a hold for a time on the fears of the richer inhabitants qualified medical man, was hired by Lowe. Just as Waknen 
of the South; but American institutions seem not to be incom- | kept a poet, so the betting-man invested in his educated 
patible with the arbitrary exercise of the most revolutionary and qualified physician. hen Lowe was threatened by 


wer which has ever been claimed by an Emperor or a the Medical Society with prosecution for practising with- 
resident. ‘There is indeed no danger of a Cesarean despotism, out any qualification, ABERCROMBIE was found to step into 
or of the kind of tyranny which is from time to time the gap, and, for a consideration, treated Lowe’s patients, 
established by successful adventurers in South American and of course shared in the plunder, An absurd attempt 
Republics. ‘Ihe only risk to the people of the United States was made on the trial to show that it was not Lowe, but 
is that the rights of defeated parties and unpopular minorities Asercrompiz, who treated Ruppock; but, with all his impu- 
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dence, ABERCROMBIE would not face the ordeal of the witness- 
box, and on the second day of the trial he disappeared. It was all 
very well for Serjeant BaLLantine to denounce “ the skulking 
“ scoundrel ” whose absence broke down the defence; and we 
are thankful for the promise that Apercromsre will be looked 
after by the authoritative guardians of the profession. But 
what have the authoritative guardians been about all this 
time? The Strand Museum has been open for several years. 
Lowe and Apercromsie, or the like of Lowe and ABERCROMBIE, 
had been plying a profitable trade long before last December, 
when Mr. Bowen May, on the part of the Medical Society, 
interposed. But the silence of the Medical Society before 
December, and Mr. Bowen May’s interference in December, 
seem to have had precisely the same effect. Nothing 
was done; and we owe it neither to the vigilance of the 
medical profession, nor to the police, nor to the Home 
Office, nor to the parish authorities, but to a private 
plaintiff and a private action at law, that the Strand 
nuisance is at last abated. The newspapers announce that 
it is closed in consequence of the trial at Croydon; and, 
in a highly rhetorical speech, Serjeant Ba.Lantine de- 
nounced his client and his client’s trade, and especially his 
client’s shop, in very strong language. He is reported to have 
said, “ A museum of this description is a nuisance; it is a 
“ question for the parish to interfere with.” “ Such means of 
“ carrying on a business”—that is, the open circulation of 

quarters of a million of disgusting books designed 
to excite terror in the minds of their readers and to entrap 
patients for real or supposed disorders—“ are a disgrace and 
“ scandal tothe metropolis.” We are of course glad that the 
learned Serjeant has found out what has long been patent to 
all the world, and that he says in more emphatic language what 
we have often been called upon to say. But if all this is true, 
we ask in amazement what is the use of “ hial au- 
“thorities”? Is the Strand extra-parochial? Have the 
authorities of King’s College hitherto been blind to a nuisance 
which for many reasons is their especial affuir, and which has 
for years existed only next door to their very gates? The 
St. James’s Vestry has more than once made itself se busy 
with certain improper houses; but all the improper houses 
in London do not constitute a nuisance equal to the foul 
“ Museum” in Tichfield Street. And, strictly speaking, 


it cannot even now be said that the Strand nuisance has | 
been suppressed. It has fullen in pieces because its pro- | 


prietor has had two verdicts against him in one week; 


and because he did not choose to face a whole cloud 


of impending actions got up, as he says, by a “ conspiracy” 


of his interesting patients. Small thanks, therefore, to | 


the parish authorities; small thanks to the vigilance of 
the guardians of the honour of the medical profession ; 
smallest thanks of all to the Right Honourable gentleman 
who, though paid to do the work of preserving public 
morality and decency, folds his hands at the Home Office and 
sees difficulties—as though it were not his business to deal with 
difficulties. Why, we ask—and this is a personal matter— 
is it to be left to us, and to public writers generally, 
to stir these disgusting subjects? It is no such pleasant 
work either for writers or readers. It ought not to be the 
duty of the London press alone to survey the streets there- 
of, and note all their offences and disgusting sights. Yet, 
had it not been for the press, and for its repeated attacks 
on the Holywell Street nuisance, Lord Camppeii’s Act 
would never have been passed. One parish has at last 
discovered that the issue of certain dirty placards, giving 
addresses, can be stopped by an application to the Police 


Court. But we, and perhaps others, had first to invoke | 


the voice of the public to interfere with this offence. 


Again, we ask, why should this be? It is not our work. | 
It is properly the work of the police; and the Home | 


Office ought to have its Moral Sanitary Inspector. Cattle 
diseases and cholera are a great and serious judgment on 
the land; but the moral plagues of public obscenity and 
unchecked vice of the lowest and filthiest kind in our most 
crowded thoroughfares are, in some respects, a still more 
serious national curse; at any rate, they are an intolerable 
national disgrace and scandal. 


EXCLUSIVENESS, 


hr English upper classes regard with natural sus- 
picion every project for changing the distribution of 
political power, yet they are perhaps not sufliciently aware 
that their position is apparently invidious and really insecure. 
As landowners in a country of limited extent, they necessarily 
possess 4 monopoly, and they are not sufliciently careful to 
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deprecate the envy which attends their social elevation. The 
aristocracy of peers and commoners has performed many public 
services, but the most universal merit of the class is that its 
members have, like Count ALmaviva, taken the trouble to 
be born. It is not in human nature that a favourite of 
fortune should habitually ascribe to external circumstances 
the social superiority and the other advantages which he 
enjoys from his birth. A well-porn Englishman of good 
fortune occupies the pleasantest of all earthly situations. A 
German Grand-Duke of the eighteenth century may 

have been as luxuriously secure, with the additional excite- 
ment of sovereign authority and of the right of intermarriage 
with royalty. In modern times, a petty prince is afraid of re- 
volution on one side, and of mediatization and Prussia on the 
other; while an English peer has an opening for genuine 
political activity, if he is not contented with the ordinary 
privileges of his caste. Moralists assert, with probable truth, 
that a virtuous mechanic or a thriving shopkeeper may be as 
happy as a nobleman, and a freeholder of Vermont or of 
Ilhnois stands high in the scale of felicity ; but if the things 
which almost all men desire are really desirable, three or four 
thousand English families may congratulate themselves on 
approaching most nearly to the conventional standard of 
perfect fortune. It is not surprising that Mr. Bricat’s schemes 
for the compulsory subdivision of landed property sheuld 
excite horror and indignation in the class of society which he 
threatens with annihilation. In three generations, the abolition 
of permissive primogeniture would shut up the great country 
houses of England. It is worth while to submit to some 
exertion and sacrifice for the purpose of averting so formidable 
adanger. . 

Rank and property are held in trust, not only in the wider 
sense of moral obligation, but more especially for all who are 
interested in the preservation of the existing social fabric. 
Whatever may be the advantages of democratic equality, 
English customs and habits of thought are founded on the 
assumption of a varied and graduated system of society, and 
a revolutionary change would derange the associations and 
| destroy the comfort of at least one generation. The smaller 
| gentry, the members of the higher professions, and all others 

whom a vague definition would include in the upper classes, 
are for the most part willing to maintain an organization 
which represents and protects refinement of manners, inde- 
pendence of conduct, if not of thought, and personal liberty. 
The aristocracy, however, is only approved or supported on 
condition of not attempting to become an oligarchy. In theory 
and in possibility, every social and political position must be 
within the reach of the humblest member of the community. 
It is required not merely that a curate or a law student 
should be at liberty to hope that he may be an Archbishop 
| or @ Lord Chancellor. The trader and speculater demands 

that, if he succeeds in becoming a great capitalist, he should be 
admitted in his own person, or through his immediate descend- 
/ ants, into the charmed circle of the ruling minority. In 
_ France and Germany, noble families can safely defy plebeian 

intrusion, because they have no legal privileges to risk by the 
| indulgence of a natural selfishness ; but the House of Lords must 
| leave its doors open to the world if it hopes to preserve po- 

litical privilege, or to maintain the laws which facilitate the 

hereditary enjoyment of wealth. It is absolutely necessary 
| that the foundations of English aristocracy should be strength- 
| ened by incessant widening of its base. Many writers have 
dwelt on the fortunate accident by which younger sons become 
commoutrs, while their posterity forms an indistinguishable 
part of the population. The assimilation of new elements 
is, however, not less indispensable than the absorption of 
superfiuous collateral branches. 


The exclusiveness which has been accurately and admiringly 
described by many fashionable novelists has not prevented 
the heads of society from discharging many of the graceful 
duties which properly belong to an aristocracy. Men of 
letters and men of the world, artists, travellers, and men of 
science, are welcomed with reasonable cordiality as guests and 
occasional associates. If feminine rules for the delineation 
of social frontiers are minuter and stricter than those 
insisted on by the male half of society, it is useless to 
criticize a tendency which prevails in the most democratic 
countries. Men of rank are not jealous of a distinguished 
officer or of a popular author, and they have often sufficient 
taste to appreciate qualities which are not ordinarily found 
among their immediate friends and equals. The test of true 
liberality, as well as of prudent foresight, is furnished 
by their treatment of new-comers who are necessarily 
rivals, Although ducal fortunes are still beyond the 
reach of ordinary competition, commercial towns and 
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manufacturing districts produce incessant additions to the | 


_ members of the wealthier classes. It is easy to mortify 


ambitious upstarts by distant coldness, but statesmanlike fore- 
sight would dictate a willing reception of the most effective 
class of auxiliaries and recruits. Those who have eppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the feelings of the richer 
trading classes report the existence of extreme bitterness and 
resentment against the landed gentry. On the other side, it is 
easy to observe a supercilious air of repugnance to a claim of 
social equality which is not always supported by perfect con- 


. formity to the conventional standard of education and manners. 


If it were a new discovery that prejudice is often stronger 


_ than reason, it would be surprising that a vigorous and in- 


fluential class should be wilfully driven into social irritation, 
with its natural consequence of political discontent. There 
is no doubt that a zeal for Parliamentary Reform has 


_ often originated in annoyance at the polite reserve or 


ill-disguised rudeness of half a dozen country neighbours. 
The meaner foibles of the privileged classes are reflected 


with exaggeration in the literature of sycophants who 


often suppose themselves to be satirists. Silly novelists 
always affect sympathy with old families and high-bred paupers, 
at the expense of mushroom bankers or manufacturers who 


_ presume to disturb the seclusion of an aristocratic county. 


Medesty and wisdom, however, would suggest that new blood 
is often wholesome, and that a man who has made his fortune 

robably belongs to an energetic stock. When Sir Ropert 

EEL was the first man in England, frivolous gentlemen often 
remembered that his father was a cotton-spinner; and Mr. 
Gapstong, less excusably, delights to dwell with gratuitous 
humility on the modern rise of his family. A rich man, espe- 


_ cially a rich landed proprietor, ought to be free of the guild, 


not only because it is better to have an associate than an enemy, 
but also on the higher ground that he ought not to suffer the 
mortification of deliberate exclusion. ‘The gentry of the 
Northern, of the Midland, and of the metropolitan counties 
have it in their power to do a service to their order by 
showing a willing hospitality to successful citizens. If they 


have hitherto misunderstood their own interests, they have at | 


the same time neglected an important duty. It is not neces- 
sary to determine whether money and land ought to confer 
power and pre-eminence. There is at least no excuse for 
attaching special privileges to some money or to some land, 
merely because it has passed through two or three descents. In 
France and in other Continental countries there were formerly 


- noble lands which could not pass to an untitled purchaser ; but 


‘the attempt to create, by indirect methods, a similar distinc- 


tion in Yorkshire or Lancashire is an idle affront to Leeds 


‘and Manchester. There are so many sensible and just men 


among hereditary landowners that it may not be absolutely 
useless to remind them of their opportunities and their risks. 


THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 


; 2 ey are few positions which come so near to the ideal 


of Royalty—real substantial kingship without the trap- 
< that of a Chairman of a great Railway Company. If 
has drilled his Board into becoming obedience, and taught 
his shareholders meekly to receive the crumbs of dividend 
which he may allot to them every half-year, his throne is far 
from uneasy, however laborious his life may be; and even the 
labour is to some extent optional. For all purposes of loco- 
motion, the territory which he commands is more absolutely 
his than the dominions of an emperor. If his strategy has 
been good, no rival line dares thrust its feeders a single mile 


. beyond his lawful boundary. Within his domain, it rests with 


him to say how and when a subject people shall travel, what 
circuits they shall traverse between two neighbouring towns, 
how many needless hours they shall waste upon the road, what 
markets they shall frequent, what places they shall avoid, by 
what ports they shall leave the country, and what load’ of 
taxation they shall bear in return for such accommodation as 
the Company and its king for the time being shall vouchsafe 
to grant. ‘The typical Chairman is as belligerent without as 
he is autocratic within his own realm. Boundaries that are 
rigid enough when threatened by a neighbour become 
marvdlously elastic if a chance of aggression presents itself. 
Parliament itself is made to do homage to the power which 

nizes over the country, and members who would 
rebel at a Ministerial summons meekly flock to a division 
called for by the policy of one of these great railway chiefs. 
Like other monarchs, they have their treaties, and break them 
as occasion serves. Peace and war alternate as dividends 
wane or grow; but in every phase, whether of prosperity or 
adversity, the Chairman, as a rule, reigns an unquestioned 
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king. And the analogy may be traced a step further. Just 
as nations have their revolutions to tide through, and Czars 
and Presidents their rebellions to suppress, so it happens 
from time to time that a Railway Chairman is troubled with a 
traitorous Prime Minister, or vexed by the insurrectionary 
spirit of shareholders ignorantly impatient of small dividends. 
For some reason as, yet unexplored, these periodical uprisings 
in the railway world seem to repeat themselves in the Eastern 
Counties as naturally as revolutions in a South American 
Republic. In the good old times, an unearned dividend of 
‘ten per cent. did not suffice to save the first Chairman from 
the wrath of his subjects. The Hupson insurrection was 
followed in a few years by the WappineTon revolution. 
_A more thoroughly royal Chairman than Mr. WapprneTon 
was never seen. He boasted, not without justice, that he left 
_the map of the Eastern Counties covered with one system, 
| and that system the sole property of what is now the Great 
_ Eastern Company. But the lust of annexation, strong as it 
is with most shareholders, did not shield him from the 
storm of anarchy that his policy had roused. He fell 
| from his seat, and, after a brief interregnum, the present 
_ Chairman, Mr. Bipper, commenced what by comparison must 
be called his prosperous reign. But the greatest of rulers 
are not safe against domestic treason, and Mr. Bupper has the 
misfortune to preside over a Board in which the second place 
is filled by a gentleman whose previous education and habits 
unfitted him, as he says himself, to pull with the majority, and 
who has felt it his duty “ to express himself plainly respecting 
“ painful matters of a P ysis character,” and generally to 
oppose and object to the proceedings of his colleagues in a 
manner which must seriously disturb the tranquillity of the 
Chairman and his Board. Everybody knows how Captain JERVIS 
expresses himself when he expresses himself plainly, and no one 
can be surprised at the picture he has drawn of the “ bias and 
“ ill-feeling” which the differences and disputes of years have 
generated at the Board of which he is Deputy-chairman. 
The angry correspondence with his colleagues in which he 
indulged about the time of the Harwich election must have 
been rather puzzling to those simple-minded people who do 
not understand the obligation of a a company to con- 
sider the political interests of its Deputy-chairman in the dis- 
tribution of its patronage. But it is quite clear now that Cap- 
tain Jervis’s complaints were untainted with any personal 
motive, for is he not M.P. for Harwich, and has he not since 
his victory brought out a pamphlet in which he impeaches his 
Chairman and his colleagues on the highest public grounds ? 


Captain Jervis’s indictment contains no less than eleven 
counts, and these, he says, are only an exemplification 
of many others which urgently demand investigation. On 
a mere ex parte statement it is impossible to form any satis- 
factory opinion ; and, judging from broad experience, it is not 
inconceivable that there may be weak points in the manage- 
ment even of the Great Eastern Railway. Still the case 
made by the gallant Deputy-chairman against his Board is 
of so mild a character compared with the average run of 
railway irregularities, as to suggest a doubt whether a less 
acrimonious critic would have found much to complain of. 
Except to a trifling extent in respect of the interest on shares 
in a small branch railway, it is not alleged that there has 
been any carrying of liabilities from revenue to capital 
account ; nor is there anything like the sham dividends of the 
Hupson rule, or the appropriation to a few directors of the 
shares of the Tilbury line, which took place during the reign 
of Mr. WappincTon. Captain Jervis complains ot a resolu- 
tion by which another director has been substituted for 
himself as joint-holder of proxies with the Chairman; but it 
is obvious that proxies which are to be used according to 
the direction of the Board could not well be placed under 
the control of a member who, for whatever reason, is in a 
minority of one. The most serious charge brought against the 
Board is that of having issued debentures in excess of their 
borrowing powers. No offence can be of a graver character 
than a deliberate deception as to the amount of such liabilities. 
The public buy these securities in reliance on the good faith of 
the directors. No means exist by which an excessive issue 
can be detected. ‘That a Chairman of sufficient audacity may 
succeed in floating millions of debentures without a shred of 
authority was shown by the West Hartlepool investigation a 
year or two ago; and the Parliamentary Committee which was 
deputed to find a remedy for the evil was altogether unable 
to suggest any feasible plan for checking irregularities of this 
kind. ‘The honour of the directors is the only security for the 
public; and, comparatively small as the alleged over-issue is 
in the case of the Great Eastern Company, an excess of between 
200,000/. and 300,000/. may be, and ought to be, enough (it 
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wed) to shake the confidence of the public to its foundations. 

e coincidence in time between the Harwich election and 
the protest of Captain Jervis upon this subject is not shown 
to be other than fortuitous; and, whatever the motive, the 
charge itself is grave enough to call for the closest investiga- 
tion on the part of the shareholders. All the other complaints 
point only to alleged injudicious policy in dealings with 
neighbouring or projected companies, in the purchase of 
stores, or the working of steamboats. In all these matters 
Captain Jervis considers that his colleagues have been wanting 
in discretion, though it does not appear that he accuses any 
one of corruption. The questions whether a competing 
company should be fought or bought off, whether a line of 
steamers intended to feed the railway should be worked by 
the same or by another company, whether a contract for new 
works or for the supply of coals is a good or a bad one, 
are all very proper subjects for the consideration of share- 
holders; but they are eminently topics which admit of 
difference of opinion, and on which the majority of the 
Board are perhaps as likely to be right as the im-. 
practicable Deputy-chairman. Nor is it a very surprising 
matter that Captain Jervis should be able, by quoting Mr. 
Bipper’s evidence before Parliamentary Committees, to 
show that he has apparently varied his opinions as circum- 
stances changed, inclining at one time to the policy of retain- 
ing the steamboats in the hands of the Company, and being | 
disposed at another to listen to the overtures of speculators — 
who were willing to take them off their hands. No rigid rule | 
of policy can be laid down on such subjects, and the judgment 
displayed in any particular transaction can only be estimated | 
after a minute examination of all the details which it involves. 
It is mainly to points of this kind that Captain Jervis directs 
the attention of the constituency, and if the Directors are (as they 
probably will be) wise enough to court a full investigation, those 
who are concerned only for the interests of the public may well 
leave the decision in the hands of the proprietors of stock | 
in this very inharmonious Company. 

Directors, however, can scarcely fall out without revealing to — 
the public the light in which its interests are habitually regarded. 
Captain Jervis assumes for the occasion the part of a zealous 
advocate of popular claims, and tells us (we have no doubt 
truly enough) that inquiry would probably show why, when the | 
Great Eastern Company had spent so large a sum to carry its | 
“ cheap coal line,” and had refused any arrangement with the | 
Great Northern except on the basis of a maximum toll of one | 
farthing for heavy goods and coals—when they had appealed to 
all England, and got the press to back up the propused cheap | 
line for the benefit of the poor, &c. &c.—they ended by | 
throwing the whole matter over, allied themselves with the | 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, and abandoned all their | 
former stipulations in favour of the farthing rate. The 
answer to the inquiry would probably be, that the public | 
were effectually fooled by the Great Eastern Directors, and 
that, when they had been used, the Board concluded arrange- 
ments without the smallest regard to the interests of 
any besides their own shareholders. This is, as the 
public only too well know, the invariable course of railway 
directors; but we are not sure that the proprietors of Great 
Eastern stock will be disposed to join with Captain Jervis in 
condemning the Board for paying too exclusive a regard to the 
selfish interests of the Company as opposed to the general con- 
venience. A more generous policy would, we believe, prove 
wiser in the end; but railway shareholders, not being all as 
magnanimous as the member for Harwich, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to look far beyond their own immediate gains. The 
quarrel, however, is a very pretty quarrel, and if it helps to 
open the eyes of the travelling public, i, may not be without 
its use. 


THE VALUE OF ARGUMENT. 


aw articles which have lately appeared in Fraser’s Magazine 
on the recent writings of the English Ultramontanes force on | 
the reader a sense of the value which is sometimes possessed by | 
downright solid argument. There is much to be said for Ultramon- | 
tanism ; there are many beautiful feelings connected with it, many | 


~ splendid hopes and memories associated with it. But in the last | 


stage of reflection there comes the inevitable question—Is it true P | 
Of all things that men can believe, and swear by, and live by, is , 
this the most profoundly, indisputably, vitally true? Sometimes 
it is of the greatest advantage that such a question should be asked, | 
and with regard to the pretensions of the Ultramontanes there | 
could be no better question put, nor any better commentary made. | 
All that the friends of Dr. Manning, and all that Dr. Manning | 
himself says, may be very persuasive and noble, but will it bear | 
investigation? ‘The writer in , a man evidently of judicial 
habits of thought, and of an accurate and powerful mind, says | 
that it will not. He takes the positions of his adversaries; 


; and this school has held, and still holds, 


he examines, he overthrows them. THe reduces it all to a 
question of evidence. “ You Ultramontanes,” he observes, “ say so 
and so. Why do you say it, and what do you mean by it? If you 
use your words accurately, you must mean so and so; and, if this 
is what you mean, you have no evidence to support your case.” 
This is what the writer says, and he says it very effectively. It 
is, of course, a lawyer's mode of regarding controversy. It uses 
our processes of arriving at truth when we get into courts of 
justice, as the best means of arriving at truth in all matters of 
dispute. In his own particular instance the writer appears to us 
to be wholly successful. The Ultramontanes, while they really 
rest entirely on feeling, pretend to appeal to reason. They 
have their theories about authority and so forth, supported 
by more or less of what they call historical evidence. 
It is perfectly fair, therefore, to say that this historical evi- 
dence will not bear them out, that their theory about 
authority is a mere assumption. In such a case the value of 
ment is indisputable. man sets up a case and another man 
demolishes it, and there is an end of the matter. And it is re- 
freshing in these days to have a piece of hard solid reasoning. 
We have had a long run of sentimental ing writing, and, 
we will allow, we have gained by — The human “a 
e 


In very many departments of thought the time has come, as it 
appears to us, when argument ought to have its turn, and when 


_ we ought seriously to examine, not what is charm 


ing or what is 
expedient or what is orthodox, but what is true. The argumen- 
tative mode, let it be conceded, is not the only mode of arriving 
at truth. There is no mode which may not be thrown into the 
argumentative shape, but the argumentative shape is not the 
shape which the search after truth will always assume. When we. 
see the Queen, we do not prove to ourselves that we ought to take 
off our hats to her, although it would be easy to find fifty excellent 
reasons for doing so; we simply do take off our hats, and feel 
perhaps that spasmodic action of the throat, while we salute her, 
which is known among novelists as a silent blessing. But, in many 
spheres of life and thought, what we want now is to test our thoughts, 
and see, not whether they are beautiful, but whether they are true.. 
For example, in literature, and especially in history, there is much 
to be done profitably in this way ; and we are glad to find that 
there are writers who see that this is the rad line just now, 
and set themselves earnestly to follow it. oy | years ago there 
were some judicial historians, Hallam among the number, who 
tried to weigh all yy and to deal impartially with all events. 
and characters. On them followed the writers ofa sensational school, 

ion of the field. - 
We fully acknowledge the value of their urs. It would be- 
folly to say at every moment to Mr. Carlyle or to Michelet— What, 
in plain language, is your proposition, and how do you prove it ? 
If we are always testing ideas we cannot imbibe them, and it 
seems to be n for so queer a creature as man is, that 
he should imbibe a set of new false ideas in order to get rid 
of old false ideas. This is practically what happens, or, in fine 
language, it is a law of p But, after a certain 
period of imbibing new ideas, it becomes necessary to test 
what we have imbibed. We thus arrive in due course at the 
argumentative stage. We have got the sweet stuff out of the 
flowers, and are now called on to arrange it in angular cells. And 


_ at present there are apparently bees who are quite up to the work, 


so far as history goes. The reviewer of Sir Francis Palgrave in 
a recent number of the Edinburgh is a bee of this kind. {hierry, 
in the late imaginative period, started a theory that whatever the 
Normans did was very wrong and disgusting. Sir Francis, an 
artist of the same school, started a counter theory, that all that 
the Normans did was natural, pardonable, and in a manner laudable. 
The reviewer, being a disciple of the present argumentative school, 
says in effect to these imaginative writers, “ You make such and such 
statements. Either you are imagining, or you have authorities. But 
the existing authorities are only so and so, and they do not bear 
you out, and therefore you are only imagining. Imagine as much 
as you like, but do not call your imaginations history.” It is 
necessary, probably, that the imagination should be called into 


_ play in order that history may be readable; fora record of that, and 


that only, which could be indisputably deduced from competent 
authorities would be very dry, dull reading. But tlie reasoning, 
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accurate, argumentative, fair-minded man is surely right in saying, 

_ from time to time, that Thierry may have his theory and Sir 

Francis Palgrave may have his theory, but both theories are 

theories, and are not supported by an adequate array of passages 
any accepted authorities. 

In the same way, the political world now presents a subject which 
is a matter for pure, dispassionate, unprejudiced argument, and for 
nothing else. hether there should be a Reform Bill, and, if so, 
what the Reform Bill should be like, is a matter for free argument. 
There is no clamour for it or against it, and the balance of advan- 
tages and disadvan ought to determine the question, and 
ayer | will do so. en, again, in the theological world there 
is a still better and finer opening for argument. No work could 
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be more useful, and no position more elevating, than that of a 
competent layman who would seriously give himself to the 
investigation of theological questions, and announce the results of | 
his investigation without the least care for the consequences. It 
is only a layman who could do this. The theological researches | 
of clergymen are most meritorious and valuable in their way ; but | 
no clergyman can possibly have, nor perhaps ought he to have, | 
that indifference to consequences which would make a theological | 
inquiry profitable to laymen. At any rate, no kind of intellectual © 
inquiry can be less fruitful than that pursued by the episcopal | 
ory school at present—men who start all sorts of diffi- | 
culties in the first three-quarters of a page and then regularly | 
resolve them in the last quarter. This is no great reproach to | 
them, and they do much good in their way, for they undoubtedly | 
elevate the country clergy in an indefinite degree. But a layman 
who approached theological history as Mr. Grote or Sir Cornewall 
Lewis approached Greek or Roman history, who simply laid 
before us the facts, and according to some prescribed rules drew 
his inferences, would have a field of the most interesting and 
valuable labour before him; and if he were a banker or a baronet, 
he might do this creditably and safely. We cannot conceive why 
such an inquiry should be considered as inimical to a 
If the inquirer found out the truth, and orthodoxy is the truth, 
he would find out orthodoxy. But then it may be said that religion 
is not a matter only of proofs, and quotations, and authorities. It 
lives in the heart and the conscience. No doubt; but the in- 
quirer, if a competent inquirer, can see this as well as any 
one else. He must collect evidence of every kind. It is 
some evidence of the truth of a religious impression that it is 
vocative of good works ; but it is not conclusive evidence. The | 
inquirer must go into this as into every other part of his subject. 
He must go into the 7 of religious zeal as well as into that 
of religious opinion; but he can collect facts illustrating what 
men have felt as well, or nearly as well, as he can collect facts 
illustrating what men have recorded in books as outwardly per- 
formed. So far as we can venture to guess beforehand, we think 
that the general result of such an inquiry would be, not so much 
to disturb what is generally called orthodoxy, as to bring home to 
the minds of men the very different degrees of force which the 
evidence for the infinitely various component parts of the mass of 
acce opinion really 
e argumentative method might also be applied with great 
advantage to those a Sp deductions of physical science which 
#0 often shock and revolt the world. We should like to ask one 
set of writers what are the whole facts of the case, and to ask the 
other set why they care so much for the result. There is a fond 
notion that there are many dreadful, wicked, pernicious opinions | 
abroad which can be — by sound arguments. This is a pure 
and entire delusion. Only let us argue any theory out, and we shall 
arrive either at the knowledge of the truth, or at the knowledge 
that we have no means of ascertaining the truth. We conceive 
that the immediate effect of investigation would be to show that on 
many points there is scarcely any evidence to warrant a fixed belief. 
Superficial critics sometimes confuse such a view of available 
evidence with scepticism. Nothing can be further from scepticism. 
It is only when a man concludes that there is no balance of proba- 
bility on any point that he is a sceptic. To hold that the degree 
in which the balance of probability inclines towards particular 
ene varies indefinitely is _. opposed to scepticism. 
e probability that a father ought to protect and guide his 
children is overwhelming ; the probability that a man ought to 
fight for his country, though less strong, is so great as to be prac- 
tically beyond dispute ; the probability that the best existing form 
of Church government is the Episcopal is strong, but by no means 
overpowering; the probability that the Income-tax is a good tax 
is a probability that can just be maintained by elaborate reasoning ; 
the — that the batholies ought to be muzzled is no pro- 
bability at all. There is no scepticism in this; we only wish to 
arrive at the truth, but cannot arrive at the same certainties of 
truth. In all the sphere where physical science and morals 
intersect, there are offered endless instances of this varying de- 
_ of certainty, and it would be highly advantageous if topics 
pging to it were approached with the expectation of find- 
ing that the conclusions arrived at were by no means all of the 
same degree of foree. But so far as truth is arrived at, in however 
distant a degree, it ought to be adopted. There is exceedingly little 
evidence that men are d m apes; but if the balance 
inclines that way, we ought, not to believe it, but to have a belief 
inclining that way, without the least care for results. It can make 
no difference so long as the probability that we ought to love the 
brethren, to fight for our country, to be sober, honest, and straight- 
forward, is overwhelming. This probability cannot be affected by 
the infinitely weak ity that we are descended from apes. 
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The true value of argument is to make us see that our life is based 
on probabilities of very various force, and that it is absurd to let 
the weak probability prevail over the strong. 


THE ARTISAN AND HIS FRIENDS. 


OST readers of the daily , we 8 incontinentl 
M all paragraphs Whitt to orking Men's 
Clubs, Working Men’s Institutes, and the like. Such paragraphs, 
and the stories they contain, are delightful to the professional 
philanthropist, but to the rest of the world they are as dust to the 
eyes and vinegar to the teeth. We know very well that the 
working-man neither has nor wants to have part or lot in them. 


| He does not intend to abandon the bright comfortable room 


of his tavern, where he can have his pipe and glass and free 
converse, for a dingy chamber where fe cannot get anything 
more exhilarating than a cup of tea or a glass of cold water, where 
smoking is strictly forbidden, and where his imagination is op- 

ressed y spectral parsons and spectral capitalists morally patting 

im on the head and bidding him, like a virtuous artisan as he is, 
attend church regularly ro | avoid the Trade Union. ‘This is the 
kind of thing which no artisan who is not a shamefal prig can help 
detesting with all his heart and soul. He distinctly declines to be 
made a good and valuable citizen at the price. The spirit of Lord 
Brougham hovers crushingly over those so-called Clubs. The 
frowsy smell of Social Science haunts every room; and even the 


_ strictly unobjectionable newspaper, and the glass of cold water, 


and the copy of Paley’s Evidences edited by the noble President 
and area to the club, seem to be tainted with something dreary 
and dusty and unwholesome. ‘Then of course the virtuous citizen 
should never play cards. They are too exciting, and are sur- 
rounded with all manner of evil associations. Chess and draughts 
are the only diversions which it is safe for the inflammable 
artisan to indulge in, True, the philanthropic gentleman who 
begins the evening by a speech to this effect at a committee- 
meeting probably winds up by a rubber at his own club. And 
he would feel rather exasperated if, on reaching his favourite 
haunt, he found that his own committee had made a rule forbidding 
the sale of wines and spirits in the club-house, and peremptorily 
excluding cigars. But of course there is all the difference in the 
world between the two cases. ‘The patron of the working-man 
has probably been occupied all day with nothing more exhausting 
than the invention of fussy philanthropic schemes. His nature 
demands a little fillip. A sonorous speech exhorting the artisan 
to thrift and industry and self-denial is a capital form of refresh- 
ment for a man who is half-dead with idleness. A vigorous de- 
nunciation of the public-house makes a man enjoy a club so much 
more keenly, which is simply a public-house on fashionable and 
exclusive principles. The sense of calm yet glowing comfort 
which springs up in a man after beseeching other people to be 
good, and to work hard, and to deny themselves, must be ex- 
perienced before it can be understood. It is something altogether 
peculiar for the gratification which it gives. And exhortations to 
others to be virtuous make people of a certain turn of mind feel 
quite as happy, and esteem themselves quite as loftily, as if they 
had practised the given virtues in their own persons. Then, 
too, it is so much cheaper a means of securing this v 
desirable end. Your own virtue must cost something. The 
virtue of your neighbours, on the other hand, does not cost you a 
single taste or pleasure. 

t is a great comfort to see that at last a prominent public man 
has discovered the folly and impudence of talking to artisans in 
the ordinary philanthropic strain. Lord Stanley does not shrink 
from exploding sentimental fallacies; and of all sentimental 
fallacies this, that working-men are a set of naughty children 
whom it is the business of people with more money to turn into 
good children, is one which most urgently needs to be exploded. 
As he said at Birkenhead the other day, “artisans are not children 
and if they, working hard and earning largely, choose to 
their money in the public-house, they have as much right to do it 
as anybody else has to do a thing which is simply foolish, and it 
is not for those who live more luxuriously to speak of them harshly 
in the matter”; nor, he might have added, to speak of them with 
ostentatious lamentations and airs of patronage. Then there is 
the old piece of cant, that the working-man ought to stop at home 
with his wife and children; as if men in the richer classes, 
“having a great deal more time at their disposal, and having 
for making far more comfortable homes, made it 
a universal rule to pass their evenings with their wives and 
children.” And as if, too, a man who works for five-and- 
thirty shillings a week were not like a man who works for a couple 
of thousands a year, in this respect at least, that he is sure to 
dwindle down to a very poor creature indeed if he never has a 
chance of enjoying cheerful and convivial intercourse with his 
fellows. What a respectable and sober artisan wants is, in plain 
English, the public-house without its drunkenness. He wants the 
brightness and briskness of the public-house, and its air of life 
ree joviality, but without the drunkenness and blackguardism 
which cannot be excluded from it. In Lord Stanley’s words, the 
working-men want real clubs, “ not schools in disguise; not insti- 
tutes, though institutes are yery good things in their way; not 
lecture-rooms, but places where talk and newspapers and refresh- 
ment may be had with a security against disturbance from drunken 
and rough or disorderly persons.” And Lord Stanley would have 
done well if he had gone a step further. The less “ gentlemen ”— 
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that is, men who work for two pounds a day or more, instead of fanatical teetotallers, and Sabbatarians, and bitter-minded re- 


for two 
are likely to be the real clubs that Lord Stanley is speaking about. 
In some senses, class distinctions, and the mutual isolation of rich 
and poor, are beyond all things mischievous and hateful. But 
there is a sense in which the distinction of rich and poor is very 
natural, dnd in which it is very stupid not to recognise it. Of 
course, before the law, a man with two pounds a week ought to 
stand on precisely the same level as the man with as much a day. 
But it is preposterous to say that the two sets of men ought to 
share the same pleasures and enjoy the same kinds of relaxation. 
Different classes take their pleasure in different ways. A young 
barrister of no family and with a small income does not curse class 
distinctions because he knows he has not the least chance of getting 


into Brookes’s or the Travellers’, He knows very well that, if he» 
were there, he would be among men whose whole way of look-— 


ing at things is radically different from his own, and to 
whom the great questions of earning and spending have never 
presented themselves in the light in which he has always seen 
them. The young professional man, if he is a person of sense, does 
not care to be compelled to consort in his leisure hours with 
noblemen and colonels and bishops. Why should the artisan be 
invited to join a club which his employer and his employer's sons 


and the parson of the parish are good enough to patronize? The | 


secretary of a club at Coventry writes to the Times to describe an 
institution which he seems to think is a model for a working- 
men’s club. Its accommodation is all that could be wished. The 
members may smoke, play cards, have wine, spirits, and beer, and 
carry on “free discussion of religion,” J day of the week except 
pores when the house is closed. Of course, it would be un- 
speakably infamous to smoke or discuss religion on Sundays. But 
it is rather startling to find that the principle 9n which the com- 
mittee elect members is “to exclude no mah who’ can, in the 
broadest sense of the term, be considered a gentleman.” This is, 
indeed, the kind of talk which is peculiarly likely to allure 
working-men toaclub. ‘The artisan hates nothing so bitterly as 
to hear people call him “one of God Almighty’s gentlemen,” or 
to hear a man of income and wearing fine clothes say, “I, 
too, am a working-man.” It may be quite true that the man in 
fine clothes works a great deal harder than the man in fustian, 
and that the man in fustian has a kind heart and an upright dis- 
position, which is all that is meant by the title of “God 
Almighty’s gentleman.” But the artisan knows that his patron 
is not a working-man in his sense, and that he himself is not 
a gentleman in his on’s sense. It is mere philanthropic 
cajolery to talk to working-men about their being gen 
men in “abroad sense” of the term. Then the writer 
on to say that among their members are working-men as well as 
“ doctors, attorneys, manufacturers, tradesmen, and others, perfect 
social equality being observed in the club-house; and the com- 
mittee would feel as much pleasure in balloting for a respectable, 
intelligent working-man as they would in electing the Mayor 
himeelf.” We do not see, by the way, that the committee need 
take any tremendous credit to themselves for this amazing philo- 
sophy. Suppose, however, the committee of a London club were 
to assure young doctors or young lawyers that they would have 
a as much pleasure in electing them as in electing lords or 
ishops, and that, if the young lawyer were elected, he might rely 
upon getting the same wine and dishes as the bishop, and u 
being allowed to sit at the same table, and upon not being ods 
and flouted by him. Does anybody in his senses imagine that a 
single doctor or lawyer would avail himself of the offer set forth 
in this ostentatious spirit? And can we suppose that working- 
men value at a pin’s fee the privilege of mixing in convivial hours 
with people who have a great deal more money than themsely 
and whose feelings and habits they are not in any position to share 
The artisan sees through all this moonshine about “the broad sense 
of gentleman,” and “sociai syuality,” and the rest of it, as clearly as 
anybody does. He likes to enjoy himsel?, but in his own way, 
and among his equals. Like a wise man, he positively won't be 
“ yaised ” and “ improved” and “ elevated.”’ The best class of arti- 
sans work hard, and enjoy their pipe and a glass at night, and talk 
polities and religion in a rough but rather sentimental way, 
and don’t let a chance of getting on in the world go by. Any 
“raising ” they know they must do for themselves, and they don’t 
want to be gentlemen in a broad sense, or to associate with gentle- 
men in an uncommonly narrow sense. To people with a fastidious 
susceptibility for what is delicate and beautiful, it is perhaps 
shocking to think of a lot of men drinking questionable ale and 
smoking coarse tobacco, and talking a good deal of nonsense in a 
rough dialect. But then, to another set of people, it seems an 
uncommonly poor thing to pass one’s days in ease, thinking prin- 
cipally of wines and dinners, and ing a good deal of nonsense 
in an easy and polished dialect. 

Anyhow, the only sensible thing which kind ww with 
money in their pockets to spare, can do to help the working-man 
to a nicer form of pleasure than any which he can secure now, is 
to do what they seem to have done at Birkenhead. They can 
advance money to help the artisans to build a house where a club 
can meet without being disturbed by drunken and disorderly 
intruders. And then, when the house is built, they can withdraw 
themselves utterly and for ever away from the concern and leave 
the artisans to manage their own aflairs. Even without the 

ression of too ki 
ditticulties to encounter. Officialism, for instance, committees, 
councils, and the like, are often sadly explosive elements. Then 


pounds a week—have to do with such clubs, the more they _ligionists or non-religionists among the working-classes them- 


selves, are always on the alert to spoil every association of 
this sort. Such people too often get their way, use they are 
backed by some of the patrons whose subscriptions override the 
public opinion of the members. But there is such a thing as 
public opinion among the working-classes, though it is very often 
of an extremely objectionable kind. The important point about the 
proposed clubs, and every other scheme of a similar sort, is to give 
this public opinion free play, by forbearing to pester those who have 
to form it and work it by patronage and eloquent talk from those 
who cannot help looking on a working-man as a fallen gentleman 
who wants raising. 


MR. SPENCER ON MR. MILL. 


ip is not often that those who care for metaphysics have an 
thing so interesting to read as the controversy between Mr. 
Mill and Sir William Hamilton. Mr. Mill’s book was certai 
calculated to produce the strongest possible impression that Sir 
William Hamilton’s reputation as a consistent or systematic 
thinker was simply destroyed, nor do we think it will be easy to 
remove this impression. It would, however, be too much to 
expect that the main propositions of Mr. Mill’s book would be 
, received without discussion, or that even he would be able to 
strike a blow at transcendentalism which some disciple or other 
of that ancient and widely-spread creed would not come forward 
to parry. We have not had to wait long for such a defence. In 
a recent number of the ightly Review, the defence of the 
great leading doctrine that it is impossible to construct a system 
of pure empiricism, that there are propositions which the mind 
has to accept independently of experience, and that these pro- 
positions supply an ultimate test of truth, is maintained with 
great force by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

Those who deny that it is possible to trace any progress in 
metaphysical controversy, and assert that such controversies 
neither are nor can be anything else than a of beating the 
air, ought to compare the statements e of their tive 
views by Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Mr. Mill on the one side, 
and by Reid, his later Scotch disciples, and Mr. meer on 
the other. Such a process would satisfy any fair and attentive 
student that the p though certainly exceedingly slow, 
is real, and that there is a prospect, —— it may be a 
remote one, of an ultimate agreement upon subjects which 
have perplexed mankind for so many centuries. There is 
no reason why this should not ha and if it did, the 
effects on all speculation, and ly on morals, theology, 
and politics, would be enormous. For many centuries 
ame | appeared a perfectly hopeless puzzle, yet at last 
the problem was solved; and almost every branch of natural 
science would furnish instances in which a long period of guessi 
and stumbling, sometimes of the most laborious kind, was at 
succeeded by comparative light. Mr. Spencer differs from Mr. 
Mill fundamentally, but in many respects he approaches him so 
very closely, and the lines of thought upon which their minds 
move are so obviously convergent, that we cannot but entertain 
a hope that, as far at least as they are concerned, an agreement 
upon the great subject which they Geom is not by any means out 
of the question. 

It would be very difficult to state Mr. Spencer's ent 
without reprinting his article, and we fear that we may do him 
some injustice by giving a free version of it in our own words. We 
will, however, make the attempt, subject to the’ express warning” 
thus given. Mr. Spencer’s main object is to show that Mr. M 
fails in the attempt to construct a system of philosophy resting 
merely on experience, and admitting no proposition superior 
and independent of, experience, He admits, indeed, that most 
the propositions which have hitherto been set up as first truths 
resting on some higher warrant than experience—such, we 
suppose, as the elementary propositions of arithmetic and geo- 
metry—may be shown to rest on experience; but he maintai 
by a vatiety of ingenious arguments, that the great doctrines 
of the existence of a self and a not-self—i.e. of an external world 
and of that which perceives and deals with the external 
world—are “ dicta of consciousness,” or necessary truths which 
transcend experience, and can neither be proved by it nor spared 
from it. They are, in short, the wov rd from which the world of 
speculation is to be moved. In order to bring out fully the grounds 
and the nature of this conclusion, he enters at considerable length, 
in different parts of his article, into the whole doctrine of neces- 
sary truths, and of inconceivability considered as the test of truth, 
In many parts of his writings Mr. Mill had objected to the views 
which he attributed to Mr. Spencer on these points. We think 
that Mr. Mill’s dissent applied to views very different from 
those which Mr. Spencer now maintains ; but whether this arises 
from the fact that Mr. Mill originally misunderstood Mr. Spencer, 
or from the fact that Mr. Spencer himself has altered the views 
which he formerly held, is a question which we are neither 
inclined nor ealled upon to discuss. 

As he puts the matter in the present article, Mr. Spencer con- 
siders that all our ideas are associated together more or less 
closely, and that some pairs are so closely associated together that 
| wherever the one enters the other invariably and unconditional 


patrons, the clubs will have plenty of follows. These last he describes as ultimate and absolute cohe- 


| sions, which constitute the rules subject to which all thought 
| and all reasoning is carried on. “ No matter what he [the thinker] 
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calls those indestructible relations, no matter what he supposes t® 
be their meanings, he is ee fettered by them. Their 
indestructibility is the proof to him that his consciousness is im- 
prisoned within them; and, supposing any of them to be in some 
way destroyed, he perceives that indestructibility would still be 
the distinctive character of the bounds that remained—the test of 
those within which he must continue to think.” These ultimate 
“ cohesions”’ or associations of ideas are what Mr. Spencer means 
by necessary truths. They are tested by making all the efforts to 
separate them which ingenuity can suggest. Try to think one 
of the two thoughts without the other—for instance, try 
to think of motion without thinking of a moving body— and 
if this turns out to be impossible, the connection between 
the two thoughts is necessary, and the associations belong to that 
class which “rules our thoughts whether we will or no.” Of 
these indissoluble associations, one, and that the most general, im- 
portant, and indisputable, is that which connects sensations with 
an external world producing them. 

The inconceivability of a proposition appears to be much the 
same os in Mr. Spencer's system as its necessity. He puts, for 
instance, the case of two — lines of different lengths drawn 

ose together, and he says that the 
proposition that the lines are unequal is a proposition of which 
the negation is inconceivable—that is to say, while we look at the 
lines the picture which they raise in the mind and the proposition 
that they are unequal cannot be separated. The one impression 
continually and unconditionally suggests the other. This incon- 
ceivability may be perceived directly and at once, as in the case 
of the lines, or it may be brought to our notice on reflection and 
comparison ; as, for example, in the case of a proposition of Euclid, 
which, after comparison and examination, we perceive to be re- 
ducible to the form of a simple judgment as to the relations of 
certain lines which admit of being directly compared together by 
inspection, or what is equivalent to it. 
far is all this from being in any way contrary to the doctrines 
which Mr. Mill maintains in his‘ criticisms on Sir William 
Hamilton—and which he ag though he does not express 
them in so many words, in his other works—that they appear 
to come substantially to the same thing, so far at least as the 
theory of ne truths and inconceivability is concerned. 
They are, indeed, expressed in a more complicated dialect than 
Mr. Mill would employ. For instance, to say that certain asso- 
ciations “ rule” a man’s thoughts “ whether he will or not,” that 
his “consciousness is imprisoned within them,” that “he submits 
to them because he has no choice,” and much other phraseology 
of the same kind, is by no means correct or free from objection. 
It is incorrect, because it implies the existence of free will in a 
sense in which neither Mr. Spencer nor Mr. Mill believes in any- 
thing of. the kind. A man’s thoughts, like his actions, might 
pour 2 be petites if we knew all the antecedents; but it does 
not follow that men think under compulsion, ¢.e. under a sense 
of unpleasant restriction and with a conscious choice of the less 
of two evils; and this seems to be implied by Mr. Spencer's 
. Probably, however, Mr. Spencer means no more than 
that certain thoughts are always, in fact, associated with certain 
others, and that all our thinking is performed by the help of 
these associations—the whole being ultimately reducible by a 
variety of devices to what he simple judgments of the 
mind on the information supplied by the senses respecting (as 
he says) a world external to the self in which the senses reside. 
Neither Mr. Mill nor any one else would object to any part of 
this statement, exvept that which asserts that the senses inform us 
of an external world or of a self in which the senses reside. The 
real divergence between Mr. Spencer and Mr. Mill lies in the 
different views which they take about the old controversy raised 
by Berkeley, in which Mr. Mill has taken Berkeley's part so vigo- 
rously. The principal interest of Mr. Spencer's article lies in the 
arguments which he directs against this theory, and which, if we 
are not mistaken, are original. His proposition is that Berke- 
ley’s argument reposes on and is vitiated by a tacit petitio 
principa, and that it is impossible by any legitimate process 
of reasoning to treat the proposition that there is an external world 
as.an hypothesis framed to account for facts, or to regard it in any 
other light than that of a first truth formative of and not subjected 
to experience. The question is one of considerable curiosity, to 
say the least of it, and indirectly is of more real importance than is 
commonly ascribed to it; but we do not think that Mr. Spencer 
has succeeded any better than his predecessors in refuting a doc- 
trine which one class of writers have always felt to be essential 
to their whole theory, and which, by a curious and, as it were, 
hidden instinct, so many others have found themselves forced to 
try to invalidate. 

Mr. Spencer's argument is shortly expressed as follows :—“The 
conclusion reached is that Mind and Ideas are the only existences ; 
yet the steps by which this conclusionis reached take for granted that 
external objects have just the kind of independent existence which is 
eventually denied.” ‘The word ‘impression’ cannot be translated 
in thought without assuming a thing impressing and a thing im- 
pressed.” In another part of the article he says that the existence 
of an external world cannot be viewed as an thesis confirmed 
by experience, because we have no other knowledge of it than 

rough the facts for which it is intended to account. Ifa star 
were visible J through a certain glass, you could not sy to 
the existence of the star to prove the excellence of the glass, for 
the excellence of the glass must be assumed before the existence 
of the star could be alleged. 


There is great ingenuity in these observations, but they appear 
to us altogether inconclusive and open to a very short answer, 
as follows. Mr. Spencer would, no doubt, admit that any 
relation which is perceived to exist between different states of 
consciousness may be su) d to exist between the mind and all 
states of consciousness. But the relation of externality and inde- 
aang with respect to each other is perceived to exist between 

ifferent states of consciousness. Therefore, a similar relation may 
be supposed to exist between the mind and all states of conscious- 
ness. That is, the mind can derive from mere experien 
the way of geo empiricism, as Mr. Spencer would call it—the 
hypothesis of an external world. It is true that this hypothesis 
cannot be confirmed by experience, inasmuch as it affects the inter- 
pretation of the whole of experience; but no one who believes in 
pure empiricism ever thought that it could be so confirmed, or could 
think so without giving up the characteristic part of his creed. 
His case is, that the existence of a world exte to and indepen- 
dent of himself, in the same sense as that in which a book is 
external to and independent of a table, whatever that sense may 
be, is a mere hypothesis, not admitting of proof, though plausible 
and natural. eer phenomenon with which any one man is or 
can be acquainted is equally consistent with either of two theories 
—with the theory that there is, or with the theory that there is 
not, an assignable generic distinction between those parts of his 
consciousness which he calls sensation and those parts of his con- 
sciousness which he calls memory, imagination, volition, &c. ; 
and that this distinction, if it exists, consists in the fact 
that sensation is caused by external objects, whilst memory, 
imagination, volition—in a word, thought—are not so caused. 
As to the use of the word “impression” it is a matter of no 
importance. The idealist would say—I observe that there are 
relations between that state of consciousness which I call a seal 
and that other state of consciousness which I call wax, which 
supply a good metaphor for the illustration of the relation 
between my mind and all the states of consciousness of which it 
is susceptible. The question is not as to the manner in which 
I describe these relations, but as to the possibility of establishi 
the generic difference referred to above between different forms 
consciousness. 

These observations show, we think, how it is possible for a 
thorough-going idealist to arrive, by a legitimate process, at the 
hypothesis of an external world without any such petitio principit 
as is ascribed to him by Mr. Spencer. There is only one other 
set of thoughts for whichit is necessary to account in an apiegens 
manner, in order to do all that pure empiricism claims to do. This 
is the set of thoughts which are denoted by the pronoun “I.” It 
may be said (as did say), Here at all events is a trans- 
cendent fact formative of experience, and not derived from it, 
Every thought implies a thinking subject. If you infer your 
own unity experience, who and what is the You which 
receives the experience and draws the inference? The answer 
is, that though the word “1” is one of the first which we learn, it 
is also, of the words which we use, the one which we ieast 
understand. No one can doubt that experience alone informs us 
that the word includes the idea or image of hands, feet, heart, 
brain, a certain cast of features, &c. ; and though no doubt it con- 
tains more than this, no one can exactly tell how much more it 
contains, or can doubt that the only wa find out is by observa- 
tion and reflection, i.e. by experience. We are utterly in the dark 
as to the most important parts of our own nature, except in so far as 
experience has enlightened us on the subject; and the hardiest 
metaphysician would not deny that further experience alone can 
remove that darkness. Experience, then, it would seem, must 


have produced such knowledge as we have. It is no doubt 


true that, as matters now stand, the notion of a conscious 
subject appears to us logically to precede the acquisition 
of experience. But there is no necessary relation between the 
logical order—the order in which we arrange our thoughts when 
we have them—and the order in which, in point of fact, we ac- 
quire the different elements of our knowledge. We see and feel 
certain things which we collectively call a tree. The word 
“tree” serves as a kind of box into which we can put all the 
information we subsequently collect about the thing; such, 
for instance, as the fact that it has sap, leaves, fruit, a sex, 
&c. ; and we are so constructed that all our thinking is done in this 
manner. But it does not follow that we knew all that is denoted 
by the word “tree” before we could have propositions about 
it. So the word “I” may well be no more than the name of 
our own body plus the various feelings en connected 
with it. Having got the word, we naturally enough think we 
have some definite knowledge about it other than and beyond the 
knowledge which we derive from experience ; but in principle this 
is just the same sort of error as it would be to suppose that we 
know something more about trees than experience has taught us, 
because the name tree stands ready, as it were, to connote as much 
knowledge as experience enables us to connect with it. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that pure em- 
piricism can make out its case, and that it is possible to 
present every object whatever of human thought, to translate 
every word uttered or utterable by man into terms of experience. 
It is easy to understand the extraordinary reluctance which 
people show to admit this, even when they have gone as far in 
that direction as Mr. Herbert Spencer. The desire to get hold of 
some higher ground for belief than one’s own sensations, and 
some higher warrant for belief than the fact that the association 
of one idea with another does introduce this and not that con- 
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clusion into the mind, and that the conclusion so introduced har- 
monises with the testimony of the senses upon some definite point, 
is one of the strongest of intellectual appetites. It is, in philosophy, 
what an appetite for infallibility is in theology, pe both the 
one and the other are no more than attempts pay off your own 
shadow and to see through other men’s eyes. Such at least is the 
common motive. It would be impertinent to impute it to so 
careful and courageous a thinker as Mr. Spencer, and we must 
therefore conclude that he really is, as he says, unable to conceive 
the possibility of the Berkeleyan theory fully carried out—that in 
his mind the connection between sensation and external objects of 
sensation is indissoluble, and that, finding them indissoluble, he 
difficul again ch d 

t is always difficult to e against such a statement, an 
there is + no reason to doubt it. Let us concede that Mr. 
Spencer cannot dissever the notion of sensation from that of an 
external eneet of sensation. Why should he doubt that others 
can, especially when they can pas & the way in which they do it ? 
Hallam, who had a strong taste for pag ager, though he never 
so far as we know, explicitly wrote on the subject, well remark 
that most of the senses prove nothing at all as to an external world, 
and would not suggest it. Who would infer an external rose or an 
external sewer from their respective smells? "Who would find it 
difficult to imagine that sounds were the growth of his own ears, 
and why, if so, should not sights and impressions on the sense of 
touch be attributed to similar causes? Take, again, the com- 
monest of all common illustrations—the case of dreaming. What 
difference is there between dreaming and waking, except the 
greater vividness and consistency of our waking impressions? So 
simple and obvious—nay, so utterly trite—are these illustrations, that 
any one may make an intelligent boy of six years old not only un- 
derstand them, but understand also that they are matters of no 
practical importance whatever, inasmuch as we despise dreams 
only by comparison with common life, and with a tacit admission 
that if they became as vivid, as consistent, and as long as our 
waking life, they would be of precisely the same importance, and 
would be realities in the very same sense of the word. 

There is, however, another point of view perhaps a little less 
trite, though not equally convincing, from which the same subject 
may be viewed. A description of it may perhaps convince Mr. 
Spencer that there are people in the world who not only can dis- 
connect the ideas which he considers to be indissolubly joined 
together, but who find a certain difficulty, at times at least, in 
connecting them. This point of view may be seized in a moment 
by any one who will reflect attentively on the commonest of 
all phenomena — the eile a of time. k down the 
street of a hae town. see a bridge, a river, a cathedral 
which has s for many centuries, and hundreds of human 
beings going about their different tasks, As I walk I say, 
where are all the things and people which I saw not two 
minutes ago? They are a | and gone utterly and for 
ever, as much as the manufacturers of the flint instruments 
and the inhabitants of the lake cities. All of them 
have become porticns and parcels of the buried past. What 
they were a minute ago is matter of memory, what they will be 
a minute hence is matter of conjecture. hat then are they ? 
What is the present? It is a picture on something which I call 
“T,” a camera obscura which, amongst other impressions, has one 
which it calls memory, and another which it calls anticipation. 
We are such stuff as dreams are made of, and our little life is 
rounded with a sleep. Surely it does not require a very lively 
imagination to realize the profound philosophical truth as well as 
the exquisite beauty of those celebrated words. As we watch the 
ever-rolling stream bear all its sons away, it is no difficult task to 
realize in thought the possibility that we may be but the spectators 
of a great show presented on a little theatre, and that the un- 
known condition of thought which we describe as spirit may be 
the substance, and matter the accident of existence. Such 
feelings run, no doubt, into the sentimental vein; but the possi- 
bility of feeling them at all, the fact that they are not mere 
nonsense, but genuine reflections suggested to the mind by a 
positive fact—namely, the lapse cf time—shows the possibility of 
separating the notions which Mr. Spencer considers inseparable. 

Some apology is required for going at such length into such a 
very old controversy, but the fact is that the Berkeleyan theory, 
properly understood, is valuable principally for its negative 
results. It is the at theoretical bulwark against theo- 
retical dogmatism, which is always on the watch to discover 
some new it can a the 

rogress of thought. . Spencer is far enoug’ m being a 
Nogmatist in ia sense of the word which could imply die: 
approval; but even he seems to feel a difficulty in doing justice 
to Berkeleyanism which is surprising in a man who thinks so 
clearly and fearlessly, and this induces us to go over the old 

iliar ground once more. 


STATISTICS OF LIFE. 


E there had been any doubt as to the utility of the labours of 
the Registrar-General, that doubt would be removed by a trial 
which took place this week at Croydon. An action was brought 
by a house-painter against a druggist, for unskilful or careless 
medical treatment, whereby the plaintiff had, as he alleged, been 


counsel for redress; and indeed the trial would have had an 
excellent dramatic effect but for the unfortunate circumstance 
that it had been sworn, in answer to an application to postpone 
the trial, that if it were put off to November there was 
danger of the plaintiff getting well befor? he could have 
an opportunity of exhibiting his pitiable condition to a jury. 
But, whatever may happen to this plaintiff during the autumn, 
it is certain that he is ill at present, and when the cause of 
his illness is inquired into, we shall begin to perceive the 
advantage of what are called statistics of life. According to 
medical testimony, the plaintiff’s illness had been caused by sali- 
vation produced by mercury, upon which bronchitis had super- 
vened. It was charged against the defendant that he had given 
this mercury on in treating the plaintiff for what is 
called painter’s cholic. The defendant answered by denying that 
he had given mercury to the plaintiff, and describing an entirely 
different course of treatment as having been adopted by him. 
His own oath was supported by those of his assistant and other 
witnesses ; but the jury would probably have been more easily 
aoe to believe that mercury had not been given, if an attempt 
not been made, at the same time, to show that if it had been 
given it would have been suitable, according to old-fashioned 
medical authorities, for painter’scholic, A further difficulty in the 
defendant’s case was that, if no mercury had been given, it was 
necessary to account in some other way for the symptoms which 
had been exhibited by the plaintiff; and accordingly an attempt 
was made to show that the effects of mercury were ordinari 
produced in painters by handling the materials of their trade. It 
was said that mercury might be taken into the system by the pores 
of the skin, and by the breath, as well as by the stomach, and that 
the two former methods were as effectual as the latter. The 
constant use of red lead and vermilion, it was alleged, caused 
painters to be often ill, and to die while yet in middle life. On 
the other hand, it was said that the dangers of the painter's trade 
had been exaggerated. To breathe air —— with mercury 
was not nearly so injurious as to sit ay in the vitiated 
atmosphere of courts of justice, and yet there were barristers who 
after many years’ practice had not died, and did not mean to die, 
by any such means. 
Notwithstanding the ridicule attempted to be cast upon this 
allegation of peculiar dangers in the painter's trade, it certainly 
does appear, from the publications of the Registrar-General, that a 
witness at the trial was not far wrong in saying that 54 is 
a good average age for a painter. Out of 2,425 deaths in England of 
plumbers, painters, and glaziers, in the years 1860-1, 1,336, or 
nearly three-fifths of the whole number, died between the ages of 
25 and 55. In this instance, therefore, a practical application can be 
made of the labours of the industrious Dr. Farr. We know that 
the painter’s trade, or something else peculiar to the painter's life, 
does affect his health, and it happens that a recent trial has given 
a transient interest to the subject of the mortality of painters. 
But even here it is difficult to say what general use can be made 
of these statistics when we have them. Dr. Karr tells us, at the 
end of his introductory remarks prefixed to a mass of elaborate 
tables, that the publican has oy to abstain from excesses in 
spirits to live as long as other a It would be an equally 
valuable and original observation if he were to say that painters 
would have a better chance of health if they were to 
wash their hands more frequently. There needs not a stone- 
coloured volume printed for the Houses of Parliament, and 
sold to the public at 38. 6d., to tell us such things as these. 
Statisticians are so enamoured of their pursuit that they will 
plunge into fresh investigations, and construct more ehaboimte 
tables, upon the very smallest encouragement, or indeed without it. 
Even the admission which has been made above — of the utility, 
on a particular occasion, of returns connected with the trade of 
painters — is likely to cost the country money in future years. 
As a specimen of what Dr. Farr has already done for us, ict us 
take a page of his tabulated returns for Yorkshire. We find that, 
under Class 4, “ Agricultural,” Order 9, “Persons engaged about 
animals,” Head “ Vermin-destroyer, ratcatcher,” three 
are stated to have died during two years—one under age 
of 35, one under 75, and one under 85. It thus 
that rat-catching is a business favourable to longevity. The 
community would, however, be interested in knowing what was 
the cause which removed one ratcatcher from the scene of his 
useful labour just at the time when his bodily and mental powers 
must have been in full perfection. Did he inadvertently take some 
of the poison which he had prepared for rats, or might he have 
lived longer if he had not visited the public-house too Segue ? 
We observe, under another order of the same class, the heading, 
“ Farmer's Son, Brother, or Grandson,” and therefore we assume 
that if a ratcatcher’s daughter had died in Yorkshire during the 
riod to which these returns belong, the event would have been 
Faly recorded. The same county was deprived in the course of 
two years of the services of 4 horse-dealers, 12 horse-breakers, 
and 121 horse-keepers, grooms, and jockeys. Two of these 
horse-dealers lived more than 65 — one horse-breaker, 
attained the venerable age of 85 years and upwards. Of 
horse-k: &c., 63, or more half of the whole 
number, died under 55 years; and it might be worth Dr. 
Farr’s consideration whether he would not attempt to elucidate 
in some future publication the cause of a mortality which is 
certainly excessive. We know that jockeys injure their constitu- 
tions by living too well at some seasons and wasting too rapidly at 


brought near the grave. The appearance of the plaintiff in the 
witness-box justified the eloquent appeal which was made by his 


others, but this explanation will not apply to horsekeepers and 
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in future returns to distinguish horsebreakers of 
the female sex, and to state whether they were or were not 
pretty. It is satiffactory to know that out of 6 pig dealers 4 lived 
upwards of 65 years. Dr. Farr has not told us, but we venture 
nevertheless to assert, that to drive a pig is much safer, although a 
good deal more troublesome, than soiaeive a steam-engine; and 
accordingly it appears, that out of 28 railway engine-drivers and 
stokers all but 3 died under 55 years. Keeping a turnpike-gate 
is an occupation which offers many advantages. There is always 
@ roof over the head, the attention is kept alive, and opportunities 
occur of venting ill-humour upon travellers. These are conditions 
evidently favourable to longevity, and accordingly we find 
that out of 18 turnpike-gate keepers 10 lived to the 
age of 65 and upwards. It is delightful to find this agreement 
between and observation. We venture, however, to 
to Dr. Farr that the mortality of turnpike-gate keepers 
may be considerably affected by the frequency with which 
they are called upon to turn out at night, and also by the 
circumstance of their wearing or not wearing a Welsh-wig or 
some similar protection for the head during cold weather; and 
perhaps some information may be afforded upon these points in 
the returns of future years, 
It will — from the above remarks that many interesting 
vinces of statistical inquiry still remain unexplored. The 
mortality of the peerage es as we learn, been investigated 
with much care and ability, and a valuable paper has been 
published on the vital statistics of the Society of Friends. It 
would be interesting to know whether this distinguished 
a peculiar costume. Ts have te ye toa t 
extent, discarded broad-brimmed hats and 
female Quakers have discovered a propensity for crinoline. The 
influence of these changes of dress upon life would form a curious 
subject of inquiry. Some important conclusions might probably 
be reached by studying the vital statistics of prize-fighters and 
comparing them with those of Quakers. Dr. Farr informs us that 
the mortality of 
investigator, from that of Quakers’ children ; and if Dr. l'arr had 
been in the moralizing vein when he wrote this statement, he 
would doubtless have ed to it the reflection that the 
goes and vanities of life have little effect upon its continuance. 
mortality of the children of the clergy has been investigated, and 
it deserves consideration whether useful results might not be obtained 
by comparing this mortality with that of the children of coster- 
rs. We all know that rs dwell for the most 


t on a single limb. The female children habitually 
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peers’ children differed little, according to one | 


nurse babies only a few sizes emaller than themselves. Their | 


mothers frequently administer to them large doses of what is 
i ’ Occasionally they get run over while playing 


dren of the idolatrous tribe who passed them through the 


to Moloch scarcely incurred more danger than is incurred  windo 


‘ thinks that the weaklier lives are, under this state 
things, cut off; and the remark is useful by way of ex- 
planation of the vi and audacity which is frequently dis- 
played by what is called the London “rough” as he appears at 
police courts, and occasionally at the Old Bailey. Less industrious 
investigators Dr. Farr have thought that it might be worth 
while to inquire how it comes that these vagabon S8E88 80 
h and activity as they often show. Probably the 


fire 
id Ze: children born in several districts of our large cities.” 
of 


much stren 
a is that their brothers and sisters, who were less 
y framed, have perished im the fire of Moloch, which burns technical sense, and then re 


im Green Dragon Alley, while they have come out of it scorched 
but unconsumed 


_ entered the Court each morning 


bably some of the circumstances | 
when he stated that “the chil- | 


_ the ladies waving their handkerchiefs, 
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usually preceded by marriage. Now ignorant le suppose 
that marriage is ‘of choice ; but Dr. Farr could doubt- 
less show, if he were allowed to call for all necessary returns, 
that it is the result of the working of a law. Suppose that, 
at a flower-show held during the London season, gentlemen 
and ladies were present in certain numbers. It may be remarked, 
in passing, that the indisposition of men to appear at these 
solemnities is a feature of the age well worthy of the 
social philosopher’s consideration. There is, if only we could 
see it, a law in operation which keeps men away from flower- 
shows. But suppose that, of the men who came to such a show, & 
certain number flirted with the ladies, and some of these flirtations 
developed into courtships, and some of these again into marriages. 
It is evident that, if the proportions of the number of men present 
to the flirtations, and of these to the courtships and marriages, 
could be ascertained, the laws which govern “ the continuation of 
the species” would be understood much better than they now are. 
Another promising subject of inquiry would relate to the colour 
and fashion of the bonnets which were worn by the ladies with 
whom men held the flirtations which produced marriages. 
The exhortations which Dr. Farr sometimes addresses to 
what he likes to call “the t reserve of bachelors” 
to do their duty to society would, if they could only be read by 
ladies, entitle him to any quantity of worked slippers, as testi- 
monials of love and gratitude. But unhappily the publications 
of the Registrar-General do not often find their way into drawing- 
rooms. e of these volumes of last year contained a quotation 
from a speech of a Roman general who is not so well known to 
fame as he deserves to be. The general tells his soldiers that, now 
the war is over, they had better marry, for, he says, in reference to 
women: “ Ita natura tradidit, ut nec cum illis satis commode, nec 
sine illis ullo modo vivi possit.” This may be translated, for the benefit 
of ladies, that man cannot do with them at all comfortably, and 
cannot do without them in any way whatever. We think that 
we have said enough to throw fair readers into considerable doubt 
as to whether they would pronounce Dr. Farr or Mr. Mill to be 
the greater darling. 


AN INTERESTING CRIMINAL. 


A VERY remarkable case has just been tried at oe 
from which we may infer that henceforth any young lady 
who puts a bullet into a treacherous lover may do so with im- 
unity, and with the certainty of winning the sympathy of all 
e American citizens into the bargain. For the future, when 
lovely woman finds too late that men betray, the only art to 
soothe her melancholy is to practise pistol-shooting as assiduously 
as possible. The excitement and enthusiasm to which the con- 
clusive enunciation of this grand new social — has given 
rise are said to have been more intense than anything that has 
been witnessed since the ever memorable Sickles case. ‘he Court 
was crowded every day, and an eager mob assembled outside, full 
of sympathy with the charming young woman in the dock. She 
eaning on the arm of one of her 

counsel, and surrounded, like Mrs. Bardell, with warm-h 
female friends. In the strange patois of. the reporters, “ an 
intense interest developed in the final result.” When the 
verdict of acquittal was pronounced, “ upon chairs, tables, and 
indow-sills jum the crowd, uttering cheer after cheer, 
men their hats.’ 
The Marshal “stood moving his mouth—a ridiculous but 
piteous sight.” In about a quarter of an hour “the heroine” 
passed out, leaning on the arm of her counsel as usual, 
and amid the frantic cheers of the crowd drove triumphantly 
away. The heroine was simply a young woman of nineteen who, 
having been jilted by Adoniram J. Burroughs, waited for him 


_ outside his office, and, when he made his appearance, deliberately 
| shot him dead in broad daylight. It is important to remember 


that Adoniram J. amg s had not wronged her in the 
used to make an honest woman of 


after they are Soadjust enaciaseSage Semmes to begin uponthem thus summarily took the law into her own hands is exalted to the 


before they come into the world. 
reckoned 


learn that he recommends some other mode of reckoning it. 


| 


tells us that the age of manis | rank of a public heroine, along with Jael and Judith and all other 
the date of birth, and we are almost prepared to | 


women who have done bloody deeds. We cannot help deploring 
that this delicious case did not take place in London, The 


Without exactly dang this, he poimts out that before the date of chivalrous penny journalist has thus been deprived of an oppor- 
birth “the foetus has lived its intra-uterine life, and the instant in | tunity of diving Gay to his feelings, of wie we venture to say 


which the sperm-cell and germ-cell intermingle is the true time 
of the embryo’s origin.” As he confesses that there is little 
definite information “ respecting the rate of embryonic mortality,” 
and as that indefatigable person the District Registrar has no 
machinery available for collecting any, it is probable that Dr. Farr 
will be unable either to tabulate results or to offer remarks 
thereon. le does, however, put forward a conjecture that, 
as the mortality in the first year of breathing life rapidly 
imereases as we proceed backwards from the twelfth to 
the iirst month, the same law prevails dwing embryonic 
life, “until we arrive at the destruction of an immense 
proportion of the and ova which are pro- 
Vided to secure the continuation of the vies.” There is 
no reason why Dr. Farr’s investigation of the laws which 
govern production should stop at embryonic birth. The natural 
phenomena which he describes with some wminuteness are 


that no newspaper writer even in the United States would have 
made such splendid use, When one thinks of the fine language 
which has been lost to us, the tender commiseration with which 
“that bloody spasm of sin” would have been discussed, the 
crushing vituperation which would have been heaped on judges 
and lawyers and everybody else who thought deliberate murder a 
practice that on the whole ought to be discouraged, it is im 

sible not to regret that the heroine was not one of ourselves, 


| However, as everybody knows almost the precise phrases which 


would have been used, and the classical and Oriental allusions 
which would have decked the glowing column, the loss is more 
supportable. If the interesting young criminal had lived 
among ourselves, no doubt a subscription would haye been set 
on foot to send the poor lady to Torquay, or for 2 tour in 
Switzerland, to refresh Scr weninded spirit after her sore trial and 
affliction, America they don’t take quite so benevolent a view 
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content herself 


main chance. 
In the absence of a sensation leading article, the speech of the | 
counsel for the defence is a fair specimen of the way in which a 
case of this sort is viewed by the sentimental part of the public. | 
The two styles are remarkably alike. “Seven years ago,” the 
gentleman commences, “ Mary Harris was a beautiful and intelli- 
eS of twelve years old, in the city of Burlington, Iowa.” 
ughs was twenty years her senior, but “he proposed to 
fashion her mind during its tender growth, and to mould and 
shape her habits and affections in order that she might be for him | 
a suitable wife when of proper age.” The idea that she belon 
to him “ fashioned all her budding hopes ; it was a of all her 
lans when she dreamed of the sunshine and of the joy of the 
ture; it was the sole wealth of her pure young heart.” “He 
taught her to — him as her destiny.” But her parents sus- 
that the fond Adoniram was treacherous, and “sought to 
issolve the spell by which he held her enchanted ”—in very vulgar 
English, to break off the engagement. But “who could doubt the 
result of a conflict between obedience to ntal authority and 
obedience to his omnipotent will?” Adoniram J. Burroughs was 
to Mary Harris “as the oak to the vine.” She left her home and 
followed him to Chicago. Mrs. Grundy might say this step was 
hardly discreet, but such a hint is instantly dispersed into space. 
“What! shall it be a crime in her to confide, because he be- 
trayed and broke her heart, and set her brain on fire? Is it to be 
— to her as an offence that she was true, but he was false ? ” 
“ He taught her for five years to love him, until her very soul was 
blended with his own; and then, with no parting word, with no 
friendly consolation—if such a thing could be—with no farewell 
look of kindness, with no token that the past was not forgotten, he 
wrenched asunder the bond which united them, made a sudden 
iage with another woman, and turned his back for ever on the 
desolate defendant.” It must be admitted that the murdered man 
was an unusual scoundrel, for he not only abandoned Harris in 
this cool way, but afterwards, by a number of counterfeit letters, 
tried to compromise her character by getting her to make an 
assignation at a house of illfame. Put into fine language, “ In the 
very wantonness of wickedness, without a provocation, he sought 
to cast this unfortunate girl into the very mire of infamy, and to 
trample ber there with his feet.” But 


arris and a female friend 
discovered the snare, and of course kept out of it. Still “lingering 
love — with her wrath,” and she refused to sue him for 
damages for breach of promise, “ because, poor fellow, he is poor.” | 
Then, according to the defence, her mind was affected by the mis- 
conduct from which she had suffered. She had attacks of 
“ parox, insanity,” and it is well worth observing what 
roved the paroxysmal insanity. On one occasion she was found 
‘walking by the canal in melancholy contemplation of suicide ” ; 
on another occasion, something was said at dinner which offended 
her, and she ran after one of her friends with a carving-knife. 
One witness could remember “many instances when she would 
become excited, and tear up books, papers, clothing, or anything 
she could lay her hands on”; she cried a great deal, and sometimes 
talked nonsense. As might have been expected, her “ paroxysmal 
insanity ” did not in the least diminish her prudence or discretion. 
It never does in cases of this sort. One of her friends asked her 
what she had done with the money she had. “At first she did | 
not tell, but afterwards said she had bought something; a few days | 
afterwards she showed me the pistol, and said that was what she | 
had done with the money.” On being asked why she carried a | 
istol, she replied that she was not the only lady in Chicago who | 
Mia so. In the teeth of this evidence of long premeditation, phy- | 
sicians without end weve found to swear that she must have com- | 
mitted the deed “under an insane impulse.” But of course the | 
plea of* insanity was merely a form, and every knew the | 
considerations which really weighed with the jury. The counsel 
“ dwelt eloquently upon the character of woman, the protection 
which she is entitled to at the hands of man, and upon the fact 
that woman’s crimes, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, are but 
the rebound of man’s criminality towards herself, and that she is | 
ever but the instrument of punishment which he has fashioned | 
and created for the expiation of his own guilt.” ‘This was plainly | 
the way in which et oy jury, and public looked at the matter. | 


Adoniram J. Burroughs been a scoundrel, and Mary Harvis | 
shot him, and it served him right. But some slight respect is due | 
to legal forms, so a pretence is made of proving that the murderess’s | 
brain is on fire. Among other witnesses to support the pretence | 
was one of the prisoner’s counsel. The peculiar value of his 
evidence may be inferred from his opening assertion that “ for 
many years he had made one ies of insanity a ial study, 
and that induced him to take charge of the case.” It is not sur- 

rising that he found “the heroine” a most distinct illustration 
of his pet malady. On one occasion, her pulse was one hundred 
and ten ; the back part of the head was warm, and the hands cold, 
the pupil of the eye dilated, and the eye exhibited t excite- 
ment. At another time, he found her bathing her head with a 
handkerchief wet with bay rum and water, and although he himself 
was very cold, she continued to sit at an open window and still felt 
very hot, Argal, she shot the faithless Burroughs “ wader an 
insane impulse,” The whole evideuce, both of Mr, Bradley the 
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remarkable even to those who 


counsel and of Dr. Nichols, is v: 
have been accustomed to the rubbish which medical experts talk 
in our own Courts, 

However, all ended most sati After the eloquent 


Then “the Judge 
called for the Marshal, saying he would allow no such discussions 
between himself and the District Attorney in the presence of the 


| jury.” At this point the opposing counsel adroitly interfered so - 


the argument in the mind of the jury. 
is i rocess was repeated in and again, until “ 
thought of the aetna ent he me knocked out of the head 
of the jury.” “The whole thing,” says the enthusiastic reporter, 
“ was ifully managed. The jury, when allowed to retire, 
had the argument of Voorhees clear in their heads; that 
of Carrington muddled and broken.” The graceful amenities 
of criminal practice are not wholly unknown in a country 
which can boast of its Middlesex Sessions and its Old Bailey, 
but it may be questioned whether anybody here would venture 
to give the praise of beautiful management to uproar and in- 
terruptions deliberately got up to prevent counsel from driving an 
ogee into the heads of the jury. Mr. Bradley sprang up and 
the Attorney that part of his ment was “unbecoming a 
gentleman.” The Attorney said he “returned the insult,” and “ ua- 
leasant consequences seemed imminent.” What this means we 
Fion't know, but the end wag that the interesting murderess was 
acquitted, and left the court, we suppose without a stain upon her 
character. “ Even the Judge himself, together with his wife, 
of the street to see her pass.” No 
doubt the lovely heroine will have as many suitors for her hand, 
among the Americans, as a not less successful heroine had among 
the Scotch. A comely young murderess of nineteen is not to be 
picked up for a wife every day, either here or in the United 
States. Itis an interesting subject for speculation, both for lawyers 
and philosophers, whether in England we may shortly expect to see 
people who commit deliberate murder “ under an insane impulse” 
allowed, like Mary Hayris, to go freely abroad and commit more 
murders if they are so minded. Sir George Grey has done a great 
deal for murderers, and if he remains in office long enough, we 
see no reason why he should not crown the edifice by this last 


MEAT AND MURRAIN. 
“ i ier is meat, ma’am, meat,” was Mr. Bumble’s explanation 
of the contumacious attitude of a recalcitrant pauper. He 
escribed a spirit of independence to a liberalized diet. The beef 
of which an inmate ot the house had partaken had “ added,” as 
Horace says, its “horns to the pauper.” The interesting question 
naturally arises in the mind of the moralist, how far are the 
ethical effects of a short supply of beef and mutton likely to 
modify the national character? What will become of the di 
ence between John Bull and Johnny Crapaud when “ rats and 
mice -— such small deer” become the degenerate diet of the 
former 
The present dearth is supposed, and not pabage without good 
be ly due to an increased development of the 
bovivorous and ovivorous quality in our countrymen; which, — 
assuming the fact to be so, does not look confirmatory of the fears 
we have been suggesting. The state of national prosperity with 
which the hustings have lately been ringing has yielded the 
le a surplus which is not going wholly into the savings’ bank, 
ut partly into the stomach. Lancashire has again got its hauls 
at work, and its mouth open for beef mutton. The 
wages-earning and beef-cating qualities of the Briton expand, 
whilst the area available for pasturage—save, of course, under 
the stimulus of the present state of things—remains near 
fixed. must about the old of making two 
blades of grass, or their equivalent, grow where one grew before, 
and two sheep graze where one grazed before, if we wish our 
supply to meet our demand as im years past. But the increased 
demand is probably not the whole of the case. It is seldom that 
an abnormal state of the ye of any article is traceable to any 
one single condition. We should further consider that our 
increase of home population, vow touching close upon 30,000,900 
in the United Kingdom, is not followed by any correspondin 
increase in comestibles, since their productive industry is devot 
to manufactures, For our actual vivves we must look abroad. 
Now “ bread-stufls” can be grown in perfection in a far wider 
area than will produce such beef and mutton as we are accustomed 
to. And of the countries which are capable of rearing animals 
to our mark of succulence and flavour, compasatively few lio n 
enough to ensure their transport and delivery in the requisite con- 
dition for our markets. This is more icularly the case as 
regards the sheep, in which the prime English breeds, and the 
onleaial ones derived from them, have of late years evinced a 
mage marked superiority over foreign competitors than ever 
ore. 
The great drought of the summer and autumn of 1864 was 
as extensive as it was wnusual, It seems to have been felt 


— of things, so that practically the heroine had to = | 
086 with loud cheers and “ovations.” Indeed, during the trial, one 
bt- of the chivalrous jurymen obtained permission to refresh himself | 
rns, by the quotations of the Baltimore market—a satisfactory sign 
at, at chivalry is quite consistent with keeping a keen eye to the —— or the defence, the District Attorney commenced t 
nen closing argument for the prosecution—an argument which, we are 
ed, deeply sorry to say, “gave rise to the interchanging of much 
nr insulting language and bickering between the counsel, the Court 
the even taking part therein.” The Attorney, “evidently much ex- 
uld Judge that he “wasn't going to be cowed down.” 
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more or less over the whole terrestrial area between India and 
Mexico, and it must have added not a little to the concurrent 
conditions of scarcity by the immediate dearth of fodder and 
which followed it was The early fre 
is year was as dry as an of last, an iers got frightened, 
and the price of stock went up everywhere till “store stock” 
fetched the price of fat beasts. But, whether stock was up or 
down, the price of meat in the London market went on rising with 
a consistency which, from the self-interested point of view only, 
does the butchers credit. The famous conundrum against 
those who “buy and sell deer” will have a new point for 
some time fo come. There are, we believe, all this while rural 
arts of England where meat, not being under the screw of the 
ndon season, is not at this moment above a halfpenny a pound 
dearer than it was two years ago. 


inadequate for due vital action, if it does not produce the 
atmospheric taint, tends to diffuse it with ter ra- 
pidity. There have probably been some Mondays this summer 
when the number of seme | cattle reaching London has been 
slightly in excess of the accommodation for their reception; if 
there were a few diseased animals among them on such occasions 
this would tend to propagate the pestilence with great rapidity. 
And it is also possible that the virus, once generated, may have 
clung to the shed where a single diseased beast had been sheltered, 
and have propagated the contamination amongst successive herds 
temporarily tenanting it. The dairy farms nearest London, in 
Surrey, Essex, and Herts, have naturally been the test 
sufferers; and, while they have been most in the way of conta- 
gion from the London beast market, have been able with 
a compensating facility to slaughter and dispose of their tainted 
cattle in the London meat market. It is alleged that the taint is 
in no cases injurious to the eater, and that in the case of a beast 


But there seems some reason to apprehend a wider cause of 
disturbance of the prices to which we en been accustomed, and 
that is a general perturbation of all calculations which relate | 
to the materials for supporting life. The price of meat had 
been advancing in London ually for years; but when the 
butchers took up two or three turns of the screw in rapid succes- 
sion, the victims began to cry out. But they have got “ the pull,” 
and “fleecing” is to them familiar practice. In the case of 
bread, the tendency to a rise has been counteracted of late by good 
harvests; in regard to some other prime articles of consumption 
it has been disguised by the removal of duties; but there is 
little doubt that it exists. The American war must have told 
to some extent on the producing power of the portion of the 
earth’s surface occupied by civilized man, since it not only con- 
centrated on the work of mutual destruction for a series of 
years the energies of the native parties to the sengyle but it 
subtracted something from the peaceful industry o Euro } 
and turned it to a warlike purpose. And at no period is this 
80 likely to be felt as in the year which has seen its close. At 
the same time that this depression of productive forces has | 
been going on, we, and those nations near us who have most 
increased in population, have done so by the aid of manu- 
factures. The Birmin ingham Chamber of Commerce has latel 

been indulging in prophetic —- of the extent to whic 

rivals in Paris, Liege, or Elberfield were likely to supplant 
the great British smithy. The number of consumers of comes- 
tibles has increased with those seats of rival manufacture, 
whilst, for the reasons suggested above, cereals have probably 
been poured into the Fae by that increased demand 
from a much wider area than is possible with butcher's meat. 
Whether the increased abundance of gold has anything to do 
with the matter is a difficult —- on which it might be 
hazardous‘to pronounce until we have got rid of the effects of the 
great American struggle. 

The transactions recorded at the Metropolitan Cattle Market 
inform ua that on Monday last we imported into the port of London 
22 head for about every 13 on the pe day of last year, 
for every 14 of '63, and for every 10 of ’62. e take this to be 
no exceptional transaction, but a fair average sample of our present 

. We are importing not far from double our average 
amount, and yet the price keeps up—a fact easily explained if 
-we look at the total amount sold on the same day at the same 
‘place, when it appears that in “ beasts,” calves, and pigs that total 
“was @ trifle /ess than the corresponding total for 64, and in shee 
and lambs very considerably less. In Bristol the prices pai 
appear to be slightly below those in London. But the prices paid 
anywhere, even in London, for prime steers is far from suggesting 
the fancy figure at which rump-steaks now stand. Meanwhile, in 
the country the mania takes the form of laying down unlimited 
-acres in grass, and will sa go on till there is too little arable 
to grow root-crops for the winter supply of the beasts that are to 
graze there in the summer. 

It may be expected that we should say something on the | 
provalent cattle-plague in connection with this subject. So far 
as that connection exists, the epidemic—or “ epizootic,” in technical 
a rather perhaps a consequence than a cause of the high 
price of meat. It seems clear, in the first place, that the worst 
‘seat of the disease is the metropolis, and that, however produced 
there, it has been chiefly from London communicated to such 
rural of England as it has reached. And, in the second 
place, if the disease were to any appreciable extent the cause of 
the scarcity, the price of beef t to be higher in proportion 
‘than that of mutton, which is not the fact. As regards its origin, 
the ready ion in such cases always is that it comes from 
abroad. But the evidence as a produced to this effect can hardly 
be considered conclusive. e experience of the world tends to 
persuade us that the climatic which are unfavourable either 
to animal or human life generally develop themselves over large 
tracts of the earth’s surface in rather rapid succession. Then, when 
such a change takes place, a disease arises capable of being propa- 
gated by ars which otherwise would not have beenso. Thus 
remote parts of Somersetshire untrodden by a foreign hoof are said 
to have suddenly ripened the virus. Even though it should be 
proved that Gmaeed c cattle have been actually imported, and have 
communicated the poison to our own herds—both of which 
positions are probable enough, for undoubtedly the disease does 
rage in several Euro countries—still it may be added that the 
crowding together of a large number of animals or men in spaces 


killed in the early stages of the malady it is imperceptible, save 
perhaps to a professional critic. It is likely that this “ epizootic,” 
from thus causing the slaughtering of a large number of beasts 
who would otherwise have been kept at grass—for under our 
recent rains is now growing as it has not grown for years— 
has really had a tendency to keep down the price of beef rather 
than to raise it, though a mere tendency which the London butchers 
have without difficulty checked. hether the contemplation 
of this probability will tend equally to raise the appetite of 
the reader is a very different question. Our contemporary the 


Medical Times is not very reassuring on the point us. It. 


says : — 
In Islington alone we are told that above 150 [cows] have been lost, yet 


it is remarkable, on examining the record of cows brought into the — , 
ei 


bouring knackeries of Belle Isle, that none of them came from 
Islington or St. Pancras. The inference seems to be that unless a cow is very 
much diseased, so as to die spontaneously, the animal is sent to be slaughtered 
by a butcher, and that the meat finds its way to human consumption. We 
have examined the carcases of the slaughtered cows, and all that we find 
by which the meat may be recognised is an unusual dark colour, and a 
somewhat unusual dryness of the muscular flesh. It has been said to 
decompose quickly. The knackers have told us that they have a difficulty 
in disposing of the boiled meat, as cats and dogs refuse to eat it. 


Whether the difficulty arising from the superior keenness of 
instinct in the lower animals is evaded, on the part of these 
ingenious professionals, by selling it unboiled for the human 
stomach, is a question which obviously suggests itself, but which 
our delicately For our own 
say, especially to our Islingtonian readers, Beware ch 
cook-shops and itinerant piemen, and taboo the whole an a 
sausages. 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 


N unusual number of the persons composing the Dorchester 
Congress of the Archeological Institute saw the place of 
meeting for the first time, for the most ingenious of travellers 
would be sorely puzzled to make that sunny little borough a 
stage for anywhere but Weymouth and Portland. With no 
manufactures, and with fewer watering-places than any other 
part of the South coast, the county of Dorset is scarcely known 
to the Londoner except as an interesting battle-field for geologists, 
the site of Portland <p and the land of insufliciently paid la- 
bourers. Three weeks’ sojourn in quiet Dorchester has taught the 
archeological world how much they underrated the antiquarian 
value of the county. The place itself offers no very salient archi- 
tectural feature, and yet, as a whole, it has a special claim upon 
the attention of the archzologist. The Roman and military origin 
of our “ chesters,” with their squared outline and cruciform plan, 
is a very old story; but in the more conspicuous cases the grandeur 


of the medizvval monuments which they contain, or the ‘ uaint 


aoe of their “rows,” overshadows the peculiarities 
epending on the mere distribution of the plan. At Dorchester, 
however, this is all in all, for the Roman mound is to a con- 
siderable extent perfect, while the line of the ancient ramparts 
has, by some unusual effort of provincial good taste, been im- 
Pp on the open ——— by the planting of real boulevards 
—straight avenues of noble trees meeting at right angles at 
the corners of the i. Close by the finest of these walks, 
and just preserved destruction by the railway, is a perfect 
Roman amphitheatre—a mere mound to be sure, but un- 
mistakable in its origin and in its use. The first excursion was 
made to this place, and then a short drive placed the visitors 
in the middle of a spot of impressive wildness and grandeur, the 
summit of a breezy down commanding a vast prospect of hill and 
dale, which had at some remote and unknown period —certainly 
not Saxon and certainly not Roman—been turned into a huge 
camp of more than a hundred acres in extent, of a long irregular 
form, with ditches and ram ping other, in one 
of a triple height, and one of the ramparts (all being of about the 
same size) measuring seventy-eight feet on the slope. The tale of 
Maiden Castle (as by some poetic a of language this hill 
fort is named) was appropriately told by the -bard of a 
little neighbouring church, whose Whomely 
him a high place among living poets. 

Mr. Barnes had already delivered a lecture on the antiquities of 
his native county, full of curiousillustration and quaint ‘soja, 
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and so his explanation was listened to with no ordinary curiosity ; 
besides which, he was a lion who had never been seduced to roar in 
fashionable circles. Yet, after all, Maiden Castle remained as much 
a riddle as ever. Mr. Barnes’s description summed itself up in the 
pithy remark that it was probably a monument of “ hoar antiquity ” 
when the Romans landed in Britain; while a distinguished general 
of we who happened to be present pronounced it to be, 
according to modern estimate, a work which would require a 
hundred thousand men to construct it, and as many to defend it. 
Yet there it stood, the fortress, in all probability, of half-naked 
savages, and in a district whose population is now considerably 
helow the average even of agricultural regions. In striking contrast 
to these primeval ridges of silent earth, but as impressively beau- 
tiful, was another castle which the body visited on the following 
day—that of Corfe, famous in Saxon story, majestic as a monument 
of medieval castramentation, romantic as the scene of a siege in 
the civil wars of the seventeenth century, when a woman de- 
fended the fortress on the side of the King, and winning fresh 
picturesqueness in its fall, when vast towers, blown up in 
order to render the place untenable, slid down in their un- 
broken solidity like huge boulders, and lodged themselves on the 
steep slope of the hill. The view from Corfe Castle was, if possible, 
more beautiful than even that from Maiden Castle. ‘The hill 
on which it stands is d with steep ravines on all sides, while 
access to the picturesque little town of the same name is only to 
be obtained by a lofty bridge. The foreground is a number of 
downs and moors, while in the distance Poole Harbour sparkles 
with its long promontories and many dotting islands. 

We have no space to recapitulate the varied remains of 
eld English manorial houses which were successively visited. 
Keclesiustical architecture, always ces the most important of 
the Institute’s studies, was well though peculiarly represented. 
Cathedral there was none to be visited. The simple parish 
churches which came within the programme were neither many 
nor, with the exception of some details, peculiarly interesting. 
Not a single monastic ruin was i ted during the regular 
meeting of the Congress, although Professor Willis, with almost 
more his usual perspicuity, gave a lecture on the archi- 
tectural history of Glastonbury Abbey in the neighbouri 
county of Somerset, and a private expedition was ast 
to that memorable spot after the conclusion of the general 
doings. But, in ample compensation for all these short- 
comi Dorsetshire offered the unique spectacle of three 
still perfect Minster Churches — we mean churches of the ty 
which ranges between the highest one of the cathedral and thie 
mere parochial development of architecture, and which in their 
constitution were meant for the use of collegiate bodies, and 
not fur the mere convenience of the adjacent parish. Of these 
three Dorsetshire minsters, two are of the highest form of their 
class, and the third is so singular in some parts, and so beautiful 
in others, as to take a better place than its mere size would 
entitle it to claim. We shall notice them in the order in which 
they were visited. The Benedictine abbey of Sherborne was, as 
every tyro in church history can tell, the successor of a Saxon 
cathedral, whose bishopric is now represented by the see of 
Salisbury. The outward aspect of the church is that of a 
gorgeous example of the third or Perpendicular style of 
Gothic on a Romanesque stock, which still crops out in 
the stout pillars and round arches of the central lantern. 
But a curious by- of medizeval anecdote was eluci- 
dated by Professor Willis in the demonstration that to the 
caine of the actual building once stood a sort of “annex” 
church, for the special use of the parishioners. A strange quarrel 
between the monks and the parish led, in the fifteenth century, 
to the arson of the older abbey church at the reverend hands of 
one of the chaplains of the parochial foundation, and to the con- 
struction of the present pile. It is not surprising that so grand a 
church: ing, moreover, for the worship of a ‘Lastling town— 
should, in these days of church restoration, have been taken in 
hand. The notable feature in the case of Sherborne is the sin- 
gular completeness of the restoration, both as a specimen of archi- 
tectural conservation and as a monument of religious art in 
its fittings and decorations. The nave, which was first under- 
taken, was the work of Carpenter, while his pupil, Mr. 
Slater, proved himself a worthy successor of so eminent a master 
by the restoration of the choir, of which he had the sole cere. 
‘The lucky accident of two generations of the family of Digby 
rivalling each other in munificence was the material cause of this 
remarkable mpreing, which it is not our business to give a 
description. It is sutficient to say that the paintings, stained 
glass, wood, stone, and metal work, and other accessories, 
while unusually gorgeous, are so balanced as to be har- 
monious in themselves, and not to overpower the structure. 
The only fault we should find is, not that the choir is at all over 
decorated, but that the nave requires a fresh instalment of decora- 
tion to bring it up to the same level. Professor Willis—who, as an 
archwologist pure and simple, has always professed an honest and 
wholesome dread of the destructive innovations of so-called church 
restoration—took the corey: at Sherborne to pronounce that 

u 


the had now very m away, from the greater 
knowl wider y spawn. and increased carefulness of the 
church architects of present time, while, at the same time, he 


candidly owned that the sacred destination of churches required 
that they should be put in comely order to fulfil their appropriate 
aim. Wimborne Minster, which was inspected on a subsequent 
day, is smaller than Sherborne and more mixed in its styles; 
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while it was, in its older condition, a mere college of canons, 
and not a mitred abbey. Yet its variety of architecture, ranging 
from Romanesque to the latest Pointed, the grand upheaving 
of its choir, its spacious crypt, the exquisite beauty of its first- 
Pointed east window, and, above all, the peculiarity of its pos- 
sessing both a central Romanesque tower and a smaller one, built 
in Perpendicular, in successful correspondence with the older 
steeple, entitle it to rank as a minster in its fabric as well as its 
constitution. Both hese and in the third church, Professor 
Willis’s place was taken by Mr. Freeman, who had, with his 
habitual industry and scope of thoroughly 
himself of the architectural history of both places. Wimborne 
Minster has also been restored, and in the main well, but with one 
sad mistake—the destruction of a peculiarly rich and curious 
Elizabethan choir screen, and of the corresponding stall canopies. 
The good effect of the open lantern led to a strong expression of 
a that the similar, but larger and nobler, lantern at Chichester 
is likely to be closed up again. 

We have said that there is a third unruined minster in Dorset- 
shire. It exists under absolutely exceptional circumstances; it is v 
little known, and yet’it is one of the noblest churches in yikes | 
and in our opinion more beautiful architecturally than either of the 
two better known ones which we have been describing. The estate 
of Milton Abbey, like many other fine seats, is old church land, with 
a house partly modern and partly made up out of the monastic 
ruins. But, by a rare freak of fortune, the abbey-church itself, 
though long disused, stands (with the loss merely of the Lady 
chapel) as perfect as it ever was, within a few feet of 
the mansion—that is to say, like Beauvais, and, till twenty years 
since, like Cologne, Cathedral, with only choir and ae 
constructed. Still more fortunately, the date of the pile is for t 
most part of the golden Middle period, while the whole motif of 
wall and window and stone groin is of the highest class. The 

roperty passed a few years since into the possession of Baron 
mam f under whose foreign name and lineage are embodied 
the best qualities of the English country gentleman. With equal 
piety and taste, the new seigneur has made the perfect restoration 
of the minster, with the idea of its re-devotion to sacred uses, a first 
duty, and in order to ensure a successful result he has entrusted 
the work to the competent hands of Mr. Scott ; so, for the present, 
the edifice is in a somewhat disorderly condition. But ere long 
Milton Abbey Church will be itself again, ranging with Sherborne 
and Wimborne. When that day comes, a question may be asked 
more suitable, we own, to a Church Congress than to an Archw- 
ological one. There stands Dorset—a marked and ancient civil. 
division of the realm, with its lord-lieutenant, and its sheriff, 
and its unicorn team of county members. If the Church 
of England is to continue to be the national Establishment, 
why should not the Church be officered with some analogy 
to the State? Why, as in Saxon times, is not the diocesan, 
as a matter of course, to sit by the shire-reeve? Whatever 
objections may be urged against all or any schemes of episcopal 
extension, we are sure that vy of elements of popularity exist 
in the one which proposes to the county and the see con- 
terminous than in any other which has been suggested. In many 
shires, indeed, the awkward difficulty may be started, where is the 
cathedral to be? But Dorsetshire the special advan of 
being able to point to tiree minsters, each of them worthy of the 
distinction. 

We shall not bore our readers with any list of the papers read. 
We have already enumerated some of the best. One there was 
bag J disconnected with the county, but of peculiar interest— 
Mr. Newton’s brilliant and exhaustive discussion of Phoenician art, 
in its connection with the art of Assyria, of Egypt, and of Greece. 
The local leader and inexhaustible fountain-head of information 
all through was Mr. Bingham, the fortunate incumbent of one of 
the parishes The last 
act of the Congress was a » but we a successful, 
resolve to meet in London for 1866, with ye ent ex 
tion of illustrious patronage, and with the t history of the 
English, Constitution, civil and ecclesiastical, set before it to 
unravel in Guildhall and the Tower, at Windsor (with Eton), 
and at Westminster. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

F, as is generally reported, the season just expired has been in 
I & commercial fae. rosperous, few will ieay that this result 
is due to vigorous and able management. That the loss entailed 
by the continued absence of Signor Giuglini was in some de 
irreparable, and that the new tenor, Signor Carrion, thoug 


tised singer, was hardly a substitute for so eminent a favouri 
seme be allowed. Nevertheless, the company y Me 
Mapleson was strong enough in every department to allow of his 
presenting, with unqualifi 


most opposed to each 
other in style, and thus of varying his performances so as to meet 
the widest range of tastes. e improvements of which mention 
was made in our review of the earlier part of the season have given 
unanimous satisfaction. The narrow accommodation and general 
inconvenience of former years are no longer drawbacks to the 
unalloyed enjoyment of the performances. Roominess and comfort 
have supplied their place ; and these, added to the clean, bright, 
and cheerful aspect of the interior, which—not to speak of a new 
and better system of ventilation—has also been renovated and fur- 


bished up, now render Her Majesty’s Theatre as agreeable a 
for on well be selected in 
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_ The season has been distinguished by more than one “event.” 
Last year Madlle. Tietjens, the manager's strong right arm, was 
taxed by over-work, and not unfrequently showed signs of weari- 
ness, is time it was happily otherwise. She has appeared 

uite often enough to we er admirers, but not too often for 

er physical endurance. e do not care very greatly to hear this 
fine singer in such parts as Lucia and Elvira (Z Puritani), for 
which neither her person nor her talent is suited. The popular 
Italian operas that fit her most gracefully are Norma, Lucrezia, and 
Semtramide ; and to these of late, with sound discretion, she has 
almost exclusively confined herself. Medea can scarcely be in- 
cluded among popular Italian operas, inasmuch as it was composed 
to French words, expressly for the French stage, and though 
seventy years old, had never been heard in England till Mr. Maple- 
son and Signor Arditi, either or both, conceived the lucky notion 


of producing it. In Medea, of which we spoke at length when it | 


was mm out (early in June), Madlle. Tietjens created an im- 
pression for which even her staunchest partisans were almost unpre- 
pared. She threw herself with enthusiasm into her part, and fulfilled 
all its conditions, histrionic and lyric, to the letter and to the 
spirit. The tryingly high passages which are said to have driven 
the early French Medée, the celebrated Madile. Scio, into a con- 
sumption, were mastered with ease by Madlle. Tietjens, whu 
ascended the magic chariot, at the termination of the third act, 
with powers undiminished, leaving upon the audience the com- 
fortable impression that, without much effort or fatigue, she could 
have gone through the whole again at a moment’s notice. Some 
few changes of little account, and here and there a curtail- 
ment (worth reconsidering by the way—especially in regard to the 
superbly impassioned duet which brings the first act to a con- 
casio), were, it is true, contrived for her by Signor Arditi; but 
remembering that the same ingenious musician materially in- 
creased the difficulties of the part by the addition of accompanied 
recitative, in place of the spoken dialogue of the French stage, it 
will be admitted that the task of Madlle. Tietjens was not a bit 
less arduous than that which is believed to have proved fatal to 
Madlle. Scio. In future, it would be advisable for Signor Arditi 
to abridge some of his own well-composed recitatives, rather than 
to meddle with the symmetrically-planned score of Cherubini. 
Although Madlle. Tietjens appeared as Leonora (Fidelio), in which 
she has no rival, as Valentine coe pan sig’ and in the operas 
already named, her triumph this year has been unquestionably 
Medea, the resuscitation of which masterpiece was equivalent to 
the unearthing of some splendid Greek temple, long buried and 
hidden from view. Now, thanks to the director of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, amateurs of musie in London can enjoy frequent occa- 
sions of becoming familiarized with what even musically-classic 
Germany must travel many miles to hear, and that, too, at far 
distant intervals. 

If Medea is the opera which stamps the season of 1865 as ex- 
eceptional, the singer whose name will be most closely and 
frequently associated with it is doubtless Madlle. Ilma de Murska, 
whose extraordinary success was the means of providing for 
Madlle. Tietjens that occasional repose of which, in preceding 

ears, she had so severely felt the want. Madlle. de Murska, 

e Lord Byron, awoke one morning and found herself famous. 
This was the morning of the 13th of May, The evening previous 
she had made her début as Lucia di Lammermoor, and fairly taken 
the town. “ Have you heard Murska?” was the question in 
every club, in every place of public meeting, in every circle 
where music in general, or operatic music in particular, is 
discussed. The sequel was that those who had not heard her 
went to hear her, so that, before long, vg one had heard her, 
and, what is more, every one intended to hear her again. The 
forlorn heroine of Sir Walter Scott, who went mad for love and 
in her madness committed suicide, had reappeared under a 
strikingly original physiognomy. Donizetti's most pathetic opera, 
which had long ceased to “draw,” once more filled the theatre 
to the roof, and a new sensation had refieshed the jaded senses 
of the habitual opera-goer, in whom familiarity breeds more or 
less indifference—unless he may happen to be one of those real 
though unacknowledged legislators of art, as Shelley would have 
called them, who care less for the singer than for what the singer 
is set down to sing. We need not stop to criticize, or even 
to dwell upon the endowments rich and rare, the talent, 
wild and ill-regulated as it is fascinating, the marked and 
seductive individuality, to which the fair Hungarian artist is 
indebted for the effect she spontaneously created and for the 
continuous attraction that has made her the central figure of the 
season. Into these most of our musical readers must be pretty 
well initiated, else our contemporaries have been diffusely 
eloquent to no purpose. Enough that Madlle. de Murska is very 
young, very gifted, very clever, very prepossessing, and, or we are 
much in error, very ambitious, How far she has advanced on the 
road to artistic perfection no one, we fancy, is better able to decide 
than herself. We look forward, therefore, with equal interest and 
anxiety to her future, satisfied that she will progress, hoping that 
her progress may be steady and unremitting. Neither her Linda 
di Chamouni nor her Amina, which successively followed Lucia, 
quite came up to what was expected, although each had its charm, 
each its individuality, each its culminating point, to stir the 
audience up to rapture. Her Marguerite de Valois (the el, age 
surprised by a vocal fluency for which she had scarcely been 
credited; her Astrafiammante Flauto Mayjico), despite certain 
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inequalities that time and experience may level, was the best— | nt. 
whether in a musical or a dramatic sense—we can call to mind. , a worse than indifferent Raoul, in M. Joulain, were redeemed by 
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Madlle. de Murska did not merely sing the two grand and cha- 

racteristic airs with which Mozart, writing for a voice of extra- 

ordinary compass (that of Madame Lange), has so ruthlessl: 

taxed the Queen of Night ; she acted them into the bargain, wi 
ion and with genuine feeling. 

Il Flauto Magico, another revival of absorbing interest to all 
who love fine music, leads us to Madame Harriers Wippern, from 
Berlin, Mr. Mapleson’s third prima donna assoluta, no more Italian 
than her companions, and unfortunately neither speaking Italian 
with the same facility nor pronouncing it with the same quasi- 
correctness. Madame Wippern exults in the possession of a genuine 
soprano voice of more than average compass; but both as an actress 
and as a singer she appears to us essentially mediocre; clever no 
doubt, yet unsympathetic and commonplace. The part of Pamina, 
among other things, contains a certain air (in G minor) which, in 
the mouth of a singer who can feel its beauty, should attain the acmé 
of musical expression; but Madame Wippern by no means feels its 
beauty, and it passed off as flatly as though it were an ordinary inspi- 
ration. In Alice (Robert le Diable), the one character she assumed 
last year, the Berlinese songstress, though far from approaching 
the graceful ideal of Meyerbeer, was more at home. Leonora, 
in the Zrovatore, became her still better, and indeed music of a 
higher class than this is not meant for singers like Madame 
Wippern, nor they for it. Although we have no intention of 
passing in detail every noticeable incident that has marked the 
season, such a performanee generally as that of Mozart’s fantastic 
opera—the only opera in which he has shown us how happily he 
could deal with magic and magicians—must not be dismissed 
without some retrospective comment. With the Astrafiammante 
of Madille. de Murska, the Papageno of Mr. Santley was worthil 
mated. Not grotesquely humorous—like the { 
impersonation of Signor Ronconi, at Covent Garden (1851-2)— 
though by no means wanting in a certain quaint and quiet humour, 
the Papageno of our English barytone in a strictly musical sense 
was inimitable. That Mozart should have composed such melody 
for a mountebank like Schickaneder only proves that melody came 
from him unsought ; buthearing it sung by Mr. Santley adds to our 
satisfaction that it should have been written, and encouw a be- 
lief that in writing it down an imaginary Papageno was all the while 
singing it in the ear of the illustrious musician. The other charac- 
ters were in some instances well, in some indifferently, in others 
by no means competently filled. The Sarastro (Herr Wolrath) was 
as bad as anything we remember; Signor Foli, who played an un- 
ee part, would have been in every way preferable. Tamino, 
in Dr. Gunz, found a correct and thoroughly acceptable represen- 
tative; while Madlle. Sinico, as Papagena, left nothing to wish. 
This clever lady, by the way—the Adalgisa, the Neris (Medea), &c. 
of the season—is one of the most useful members of the company. 
But it was the “ensemble,” as musicians term it, which struck 
most hearers in Ji Flauto Mayico. Signor Arditi’s chorus—now 
unequalled in Signor Arditi’s band were 

yond praise; the scenery, both in design and execution, was 
highly creditable to Mr. Telbin, and the costumes and stage 
arrangements were exactly what they ought to be. The revival 
of two such operas as Medea and Il Flauto Magico in the same 
season—a season, too, signalized by frequent representations of 
Fidelio—betokens a liberal spirit on the part of the management, 
calling for cordial recognition. 

Two operas named in the us—not as probabilities 
but as certainties—were not forthcoming. These were Le 
Nozze di Fiyaro and Ténnhauser. The apostle of the cree a 
may afford to wait awhile. Ttinnhauser being intended for the 
future (does Mr. Mapleson advertise it in that sense ?), cannot 
be judged impartially by the critics of the present. Mozart’s 
delightful opera, however, would have been welcome notwith- 
standing that in one or two instances—Madlle. Sarolta’s Susanna, 
for example—the promised cast of the dramatis persone was 
hardly flattering. Don Giovanni, although not announced 
in the prospectus, was “ underlined” in the bills; but, all 
things considered, and among the rest the impossibility of 
meeting with a competent representative of the hero, its loss 
was not a very grievous calamity. Don Giovanni without a Don 
Giovanni is nearly as bad as Hamlet without a Hamlet. Otto 
Nicolai’s Falstaff, which pleased so much last year, and M. 
Gounod’s Miredle, a pastoral opera only second to Meyerbeer’s 
Dinorah, also one of the attractions of season, would have been 
rewelcomed with universal satisfaction. Nor Falstaff nor Mireille, 
however, was produced—owing, it may be presumed, to the 
unavoidable absence of Signor Giuglini. The “Merry Wives” 
were still at hand in Madlles. Titiens and Bettelheim, neither of 
whom had lost one tittle of her attractions, while the last was 
more than ever engaging, in spite of the paucity of unities 


| allowed her for displaying her rich voice and charming talent. 


“Fat Sir John,” too, was again at disposal, in the substantial 
— of Signor Marcello Junca. All the characters of Mireille— 
m Mireille (Madlle, xe) to Ourrias, “the ball-toucher” 
(Mr. Santley), and Tavennes, the witch (Madlle. Trebelli)—were 
once more in the company, with thé single exception of Vincent 
(Signor Giuglini). Why Signor Gardoni should not have been 
invited to undertake the of Fenton and Vincent, seeing that 
rd sc Ben to his means, only a manager can 
explain. 
e ordinary performances of the season—performances of what 

may be called the stock operas of the repertory—have been un- 
usually eflicient. An indifferent Figaro, in Signor Zacchi, and 
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a Rosina and Bartolo (Mdlle. Trebelli and ne 
best the Italian stage can boast; while Herr Rokitanski (whose 
stay was too brief) gave us a Marcel with just such a bass 
voice as Meyerbeer would have loved. The execution of the 

, indeed — the inefficiency of the tenor allowed for — 
‘was one of the most effective on record. In Rossini’s Semi- 
ramide two of the principal characters (Semiramide and Arsace, 
Madlles. Tietjens and Trebelli) were admirably sustained. The 
third, however foggy, ad Agnese, from the Italian Opera 


in Paris), was less to be commended. Since Tamburini, the 
florid music of this has found no competent exponent; yet 
it surely lies within the means of Mr. Santley. iss 


Laura Harris has made way. She was serviceable on two 
occasions — first when she undertook the part of Dirce in 
Medea, which contains an air within the capacity of no ordinary 
voice; secondly, at the last performance of // Flauto Magico, when, 
Madlle. de Murska’s engagement having expired, the little 
American lady boldly assumed the part of Astrafiammante, and 
convinced her hearers that she, too, could execute, after a fashion, 
those terribly exacting airs. To conclude, the season, amid many 
shortcomings, has been a season of marked achievement; and no 
one has had a r hand in its success than Signor Arditi, the 
director of the music and conductor of the orchestra. 

About the projected “Company,” of which an advertisement, cir- 
culated at the Royal Italian Opera on the last night of the season, 
announced the definitive organization, little has been heard 
since Mr. Mapleson, in a letter to the Times, suggested that 
“there must be some mistake.” In any case we can imagine 
nothing more disastrous to art, nothing more detrimental 
to artists, more threatening to the interests of the public, than such 
a monopol as appears to have been contemplated. So far as Her 
Majesty's Theatre is concerned, there seems little chance of its par- 
ticipating in any scheme of the kind. If itis true, as we are informed, 
that the actual lessee holds a lease for twenty-one years, the con- 
ditions of which it depends solely upon himself to fulfil, there 
need be no apprehension. Mr. Mapleson, in terms no less 
precise than simple, declares the intention of remaining at his post, 
and it is to be hoped may adhere to this resolve. We, in common 
with all lovers of Italian wish well both to the Covent 
Garden and Haymarket houses, and should be just as sorry to see 
either give way as to see both united under one irresponsible di- 
or no Happily, under any circum- 
stances, the idea can only raeied as Utopian. Half a 
million of money is, we have heard, the capital proposed ; but let 
us subtract a quarter of a million, and the chance of a sufficient 
number of shareholders being found to make up so considerable a 

ion of the 250,000/. as to set the speculation firmly on 
legs is still very small. Those genuine amateurs who 
lmow how the public is benefited by a spirited competition, and 
who wish to hear as many Pattis and Murskas as can be dis- 


-eovered, would be the last to lend their aid and countenance to any 
such transaction. 


REVIEWS. 


TRACES OF THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN.* 


— evidence which has been accwmulated recently respecting 
the antiquity of the human race and its earliest conditions is 
in the highest degree interesting, but it is still in too obscure and 
unconnected a state to support or indicate conclusions which can 
be said to be in any way satisfactory. Sir John Lubbock’s volume 
on Pre-Historic Times exhibits with great clearness and intelli- 
— the general result of the most trustworthy and important 
vestigations into the first traces of mankind in Europe; and he 
adds to the value of his accurate and spirited account of these 
strange vestiges of the past by placing side by side with them, 
for the purpose of comparison, detailed notices of the savage state 
of man, the supposed counterpart of those early times, as we find 
it existing at the present moment. It is impossible not to feel that 
the facts which he gathers up and are as weighty and 
significant as they are new and strange. But when we attempt to 
employ them for the purposes of a theory, we must be ve 
sanguine or very hasty if we think that they will yet bear very muc 
being put upon them. When Sir J. Lubbock speaks of a “new 
science” connected with these discoveries “ having 


en, 80 to speak, 


born among us”—of an “ancient and long aren ple rising 
as it were, by means of it, to take that p which properly 
belongs to it in the history of the human race ’—and implies that 


the memorials of remote antiquity lately brought to light rebuke 
the despair with which Sir Francis Palgrave, for instance, gives 
up as lost the “ speechless past,” it seems to us that he suggests a 
misleading notion of the real nature of the knowledge opened to 
us by the facts which justly interest him so deeply. The word 
“science” is loosely enough used in rhetorical description, but 
it is very premature to ai it in any sense to the subject of 
Sir J. Lubbock’s book. e one conclusion which his book 
probably establishes is the sufficiently familiar one, that the 


gd Times. By Join Lubbock, F.A.S. London: Williams & 
jorgate. 1865. 

Lake-Habitutions and Pre-Historic Remains in Northern and Central Italy. 
}) Gastaldi. Translated from the Italian by C. H. Chambers, M.A. 
(Anthropological Society). London: Longmans & Co. 1865. 

Man's Age in the World according to Holy Scripture and Science, By an 

Rector. London: Lovell Reeve. 1865. 
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human race is much older, not only than Usher's Chronology 
made it, but than it has hitherto been — even by those 
who were not bound to Usher's Chronology —an important 
point to establish as regards the history of mankind, but not 
enough, either in itself or in its proofs, to entitle us yet to talk 
of a science. For everything beyond the bare general conclusion 
itself is uncertain or unexplained; the observations which have 
been made, new and relatively extensive as they have been, are 
yet extremely imperfect and confined in their range ; and the vesti 

of ancient human life, so far from filling up the gaps or explain 

the perplexities of history, only add fresh riddles and difficulties 
of their own. We cannot tell what discoveries may be in store 
for us, and people may be excused for being hopeful ; but it is too 
early to persuade ourselves that our discoveries have yet given 
us anything clear and trustworthy, such as, up to a certain point, 
the comparative study of language appears to have established, 
respecting the earliest appearance and development of our race. 

n the actual state of our knowledge, there are two great groups 
of facts, which doubtless may, in the progress of discovery, be con- 
nected together, but which for the present ought to be kept apart, 
as belonging respectively to periods and conditions of existence 
which are separated by a gulf which we certainly as yet know not 
how to bridge over. One of these groups, however much it 
exhibits of rudeness and imperfection of art, and however much it 
implies of severity of climate now —- and softened, presents 
nothing but what may be paralleled by other facts Laer rod 
within our experience. The other group appears to carry us bac 
to a time when the physical condition and the animal races of 
Europe were too different from anything that we are acquainted 
with to enable us to do more than vaguely imagine them. The 
times of the Bos primigenius and the woolly-haired Rhinoce: 
of the Mammoth and Hippopotamus and Cave Bear an 
Hyzena, when the valley of the Somme was filled with ice 
and the fragments of 1ce-fields, belong only to geology, and it 
is vain at present to attempt to connect them with the 
historical world as we now know it in its remotest periods. 
Yet it seems difficult to resist the conclusion that the traces 
of human workmanship are to be found in connection with 
the remains of that primitive period. The flints of the bone-caves 
and of the gravels of the Somme—the counterparts to which have 
been simultaneously lighted upon in the north of Italy, and by Mr. 
Tristram in Phoenicia, deep under the foundation of the Egyptian 
road of Rameses—are too Charntterlatic and too numerous to admit 
of a doubt as to their human workmanship, and they must have 
been worked while the animals with whose bones they are found 
were living. But beyond that isolated fact we cannot move. It is 
a single, awful a ce, standing by itself, involving many diffi- 
culties, and enabling us to conjecture nothing more of those whose 
vestiges we have found. But when we come to the Danish shell- 
mounds and tumuli, the Swiss lake habitations, the Italian marl- 
beds and turbaries and palisades described by Professor Gastaldi, 
we come to a group of facts of an entirely different order. What- 
ever their age may be, and however completely all records of them 
may have perished, there is nothing in them to separate them from 
the times of which historical annals speak. Circumstances may 
possibly enable us to approximate to their date, and this date may 
require us to extend our chronology a long way backwards; but 
the actual remains simply indicate a condition of life which is not 
only familiar to us in history, but which is exemplified in a ‘freat 
part of mankind even now. We can perfectly understand the 
existence of the people who built their houses on piles in Switzer- 
land, and who left their refuse of bones and shells on the coast of 
Denmark. They may turn out to be older than the civilization of 
India and Egypt, or to have been rercrny ace’ with it, or even to 
have lived long after it. But, however far back we carry their an- 
tiquity, when we have reached this point we have to stop. The 

comes, and what we know of them does not help us at all to 
understand anything about the people who wrought the Abbeville 
flints. One set of people come within the range and domain of 
human experience, though we know not their name or language, and — 
history is silent about them. The other are distinctly beyond it. 
It seems to us that Sir J. Lubbock does not take sufficient account 
of this distinction, and that he runs one class of facts into the other, 
as if we might assume that one really shaded off into the other, or 
that one was but a natural step in advance from the other. Beginning 
with what he sup to be the more recent of the “ pre-historic 


ages ’—the age when bronze, as a material for use, and not merely 
for ornament, had superseded stone, and had not yet been displaced 
by iron—he goes b ards, through the most remarkable traces 
of ancient life, to the earliest appearances of human workmanship. 
From the implements of bronze and stone found in grave mounds, 
and esnocatad with different customs of burial, he goes back to the 
lake dwelli of Switzerland, the ascertained number of which 


has in so remarkably since the first discoveries, and to which 
have now to be added remains of the same kind in the peat deposits 
which fringe the Italian lakes, and the marl beds which are d 
near the Italian rivers; to the Danish shell-mounds, and the 
vestiges of the ancient inhabitants of America; and then to the 
“cave men” and the flint implements of the drift in the valley of 
the Somme. Nothing could be more interesting than to make out 
the connection between history and geology—between the world as 
we know it and the world under its former entirely different con- 
ditions ; but the connection is not made out by merely bringing into 
arbitrury juxta-position, one after the other, a state of things which 
perfectly ialls uader our experience with another state of thin 

which is altogether at variance with it. For the’ present, it is 


_ extreme point to w 


_ bility of the indications at times overlapping or 
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pacar in order to avoid confusion and hasty conclusions, to 
acknowledge distinctly the wide chasm which separates remains 


_ which may be within historical times from those which cannot be. 


The people of the shell-mounds and pile-dwellings might actually, 
so far th conditions of their go, be living with us 
the nineteenth century; we can conceive travellers from more 
civilized countries visiting them, and describing their habits and 
manner of life; but the “cave men” belonged to a world which 
could not be ours, and which we could not recognise as ours. We 
have a broad and real difference between the two classes of facts. 
It is one which possibly may disappear in the advance of know- 
ledge, but for the present it exists, and it is too t to be over- 


_ looked or dropped out of its prominent place in a review of the 


subject which undertakes to exhibit phenomena in their true and 


_ natural 


Further, it seems to us that Sir J. Lubbock does not sufficiently 
feel the ait | limited and fragmen character of the 
evidence supplied haw ancient remains which he describes. The 

ich the antiquity of the human race can be 

carried back may perhaps be provisionally taken as fixed—it is 
the time when the pstcrn. Cha of the Somme were being formed ; 
but the relative antiquity of the indications which occur after this 
time is full of uncertainty. Sir J. Lubbock adopts the generalization 
which distributes the earliest times into successive “ ages ”—of 
stone, “palwolithic” and “neolithic,” of bronze, and of iron. 
Chipped flints were followed in order of time by more artificially 
selected and polished stones; stone, as an ordinary material, was 
followed by bronze, and bronze by iron ; and though Sir J. Lubbock 
speaks guardedly, and shows that he has not po, at vem the possi- 
ing mixed up 

together, yet he appears satisfied that difference of material on 
the whole proves earlier or later periods, just as characteristic 
fossils are the marks of earlier or later beds. It is convenient, and 
perhaps inevitable, to throw knowledge which occupies our 
thoughts into the shape of a theory; but it is important to 
remember that we do not yet peony Ae enough to generalize 


_ with anything like ag grounds about “ages” of stone and 


metals, and to conclude that they must have actually succeeded 
one another in time, in an order of diminishing rudeness. The 
fields which have hitherto supplied us with our facts are ve 

local and narrow, and much greater ones remain to be explored. 


' Attention has been confined to a few stations in Europe, outlying 


and remote, and where all physical conditions were, down to late 


a harsh and unfavourable to human life and development. 
en the origines of the human race, as a whole, are our subject, 


_ we want a much larger range of comparison. We cannot advance 
_ a step without taking Asia, the earliest parent of civilization, into 


our sphere of inquiry; we cannot guess from the Danish shell- 


. mounds or Swiss lake-villages what was going on at the same time 


in Sicily or Greece, much less in India and China, or think that 
we can know anything of what the races were then like from 


' whom came the men who composed the Vedas or built the Pyra- 


mids, by studying the remains of so-called ages of flint and bronze 
in the North-west of Europe. The utmost that these remains 
enable us to do is to conclude something of certain races in a 
corner of the world, probably, at any rate possibly, driven into it 
from earlier seats; they contribute but little light to the larger and 
more interesting questions connected with the early condition and 
progress of mankind. And these remains themselves are for the 
present hopelessly isolated. All existing collections, numerous and 
abundant as they are, fail to supply a thread which connects one 

up with another, either in the line of descent or in collateral 
relationship. We cannot find the clue to pass from stone to bronze, 
or from bronze to iron. Further, it is very precarious to make 
rudeness in workmanship, or difference in material, a test of relative 


antiquity. It appears to be beyond a doubt that certain communities 


_ —those, for instance, of the Danish shell-mounds, and of certain 


of the Swiss lake-villages—used only stone, and not metal. It is 
probable in a high degree that stone in general, as a material, 

receded metal. But beyond this all seems still open to question. 

t seems perfectly conceivable that some tribes may have gone on 
using their rude chipped flints long after others were using polished 
stone, long after others were using bronze and iron. It is per- 
fectly conceivable, because tribes are found doing so at this 
moment. Much must have depended, especially when intercourse 
was so restricted, on the presence of a certain material, and on the 
scarcity or plenty of it, and also on the social condition and habits 
of the race. Men often change with extraordinary rapidity when 
once a great improvement is opened to them ; but they also often 
cling to what they are accustomed to, even in the presence of 
what is in itself more convenient ; for mere custom by itself makes 
a great part of convenience. We know that great varieties of 
civilization may long subsist ther—if divided by sufficient 
barriers of blood, of religion, of interests, of traditional habits— 
not only contemporaneo' ty but in close neighbourhood ; and it is 
not more safe to conclude that villages in the Swiss lakes which used 
bronze must have been more recent than neighbouring ones which 
used stone, than it would be to conclude, from traces of social life, 
that the English of the Pale and the Irish outside it could not have 
been contemporaries in the sixteenth century. Again, the relation, 
in point of time, of bronze to iron is far too uncertain to warrant 
us in making an of iron after an age of bronze. It may 


be probable that in certain races bronze was used before iron, in 
siloines to it, or at any rate instead of it; but, as a general rule, 
we can but guess, and our grounds for guessing are not very 
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good. We are in absolute ignorance of everything connected 
with the first use of the metals; how and where they were 
applied to the purposes of daily life; under what circum- 


stances, of discovery, or foreign introduction and teaching, oy, 


came to be employed in Europe. And whatever can be said 
the difficulty of reducing and working iron may be balanced by the 
difficulties, at least equal, on the pr i side, connected with the 
materials and the invention of bronze. Bronze presupposes two 
remarkable things; the supply of a rare metal—tin; and the 
knowledge how most effectively to use it in an alloy with copper. 
We at present only know of one adequate source of tin in 
Europe—namely, Cornwall; and if that was the source before the 
days of the Homeric poems, a commerce among nations is implied, 
and with this commerce a civilization, which take away all im- 
probabilities connected with the full use of iron. i who 
could have invented bronze, and procured the materials for it, 
could surely have procured and wrought iron; and something else 
besides rudeness and chronological priority must be supposed to 
account for the preference of one metal to the other. It is odd, in 
a book like Sir J. Lubbock’s, to find him quoting Hesiod’s verses 
about the age of bronze, when “the b iron was not,” as 
“evidence of ancient writers ” as to the priority of bronze to iron ; 
as if the traditions of a Greek poet of the date of Hesiod proved 
anything as to the indefinite “ pre-historic ” ages of which Sir J. 
Lubboc ’s book treats, and as if Hesiod’s tradition, if it proved 
the priority of bronze to iron, did not equally prove that ages of 
gold and silver had preceded those of bronze md iron. But it is 
an instance of that curious want of perception of the real value 
and significance of written documents which is so often found 
in conjunction with great acuteness and knowledge on other 
subjects. Sir J. Lubbock not only quotes Hesiod, but ap- 
parently thinks that he is strengthening his case by co: i 
the statement of Hesiod, first from Lucretius, P| then from 
Eccard, Goguet, and “an idea that runs through Borlase’s History 
of Cornwall.” 

In making rudeness in material and manufacture the test ot age, 
Sir J. Lubbock hardly adverts sufficiently to a consideration which 
ought not to be lost sight of. He scarcely takes sufficient account 
of the possibility of degeneration, of tribes having been forced 
by adverse circumstances to come back from the superior to the 
inferior material and implement—from metal to stone, from 
serpentine to flint. There is no ce of degeneration, he 
says, among modern sav This is assuming something; but 
if we admit the supposition of migration, we must admit the 
— possibility, in those days, of degeneration. In the 
earlier conditions of the world, when there was apparently 
much migration under very different conditions from those under 
which migration went on later and goes on at present, it is con- 
ceivable that vanquished and di races, driven into ruder 
and poorer seats, cut off from the facilities of life which they once 
had and which commerce did not supply, and reduced to coarser 
and scantier appliances, may have Tost arts instead of gained 
them in the progress of time. The “Essex Rector,” in his 
bold and ingenious, but not very conclusive essay, calls atten- 
tion to the circumstance that even the flint instruments, in some 
of their shapes, look like attempts to recall and imitate the forms 
which more naturally belong to metal. However this may be, it 
is clear that in the undeveloped state of the world, when life was 
hard, and communication and trade so difficult, the possibility 
must be fully taken into account of men going back under 
unfavourable conditions, and giving up metal from the sheer 
impossibility of getting it. A careful comparative study of the 
various races and social conditions coexisting in India, and 
presenting among them such extreme contrasts, and of the probable 
causes which have affected the fortunes of the more remote and 
uncivilized among them, would induce caution, and might sug- 
gest a analogies, in ——— on the early communities 
of mankind, which were probably marked at one and the same 

riod by the broadest di ces, even in such a limited area as 

urope. 

It seems a matter of regret that this subject should be mainly 
studied with reference to the mere question of the antiquity of 
the race. Our knowledge is in much too crude and disjointed a 
state to help us much in this particular point, which appears to 
derive an importance—an undue importance, as we think—from 
considerations indirectly connected with it. Where, as in this case, 
so little explains itself, and so much has to be learnt before we can 
be said to know anything, it would be more fruitful to study these 
singular remains for themselves, and to leave aside the question of 
age, or even of the relation, in point of time and succession, of 
one group to another, till we have better means of determining it 
than we possess. There is more likelihood of their falling at last 
into their proper place if, in the first instance, they are investigated 
simply for their own sake, as fresh evidences of unknown states of 
human society, without any thought of proving either their 
antiquity or their lateness. ey would not be a bit less curious, 
so far as we could find out anything about them, though we looked 
at them without reference to the controversies with which they 
have been connected, and though we doubted whether they came 
before civilization in the East, or long after it had spread west- 
wards, or whether there were grounds for assigning them a date 
at all. 
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LE SUFPLICE D’UNE FEMME.* 


\ — a gentleman who has written a play finds that it 
attains an immense success, and attracts the inhabitants of 
a large capital for a long series of weeks, the feeling which we 
might amg Aw ma him to entertain would be one of unmixed 
t the capital be Paris, where the drama certainly 
has an importance which it never reaches in London, and the 
highest bliss within the reach of noe authorship would seem 
to be grasped. But, as Mr. Thackeray has taught us, there is a 
skeleton in every cupboard, even in a prompter’s box. 
of our readers have doubtless heard of Lt Supplice d'une 
Femme, play which was brought out at the Théatre Francais 
towards the beginning of the present year, and which has created 
an iutidatshnatn fever. The fact that it was written by M. Emile 
de Girardin is in itself sufficient to make it interesting to a wider 
circle of Englishmen than is usually occupied with theatrical 
a on the other side of the Channel; and the adapters for 
the London stage must have read wistfully of a triumph which 
they could not turn to profitable account, inasmuch as the 


subject was altogether ee to British notions. A married 


lady, moving in a respectable sphere of society, and living in 
perpetual terror of a tyrannical amant, might be very attractive 
to the Parisians, but would be coldly, or even perhaps too warmly, 
received by John Bull. However, as far as Paris was concerned, 
all was right, and every one was gratified with Le Supplice d'une 


' Femme and its success, except M. de Girardin himself. The 


cause of this singular phenomenon is explained by his preface, 
and those who learn it for the first time will perhaps discover that 


. they have incorrectly translated the title of the book; that the 


have connected the words “ par Emile de Girardin” both wit 


. the play and with the preface, whereas they refer to the latter 


only. But we anticipate. Let us, in spite of Horatian warnings, 
teil the tale from the beginning, on the authority of the preface, 
which, be it said between four walls, we find more entertaining 
than the play. 

Last September, M. Emile de Girardin, with no political work 


on his hands, found himself at the Chateau du Val, and perhaps 
for the first time in his life regretted that he was an 


riser. At five o’clock every morning, by force of sheer habit, did 


_ he leave his bed, and how to fill up his time he had not the 
_ slightest notion. He opened his window and looked out upon a 
. superb landscape, listened to the song of the birds—which, we are 


happy to learn, are not altogethér extinct in France—and sniffed 
the flowers newly bathed in dew; but these simple pleasures soon 
lost their charm, and he came to the melancholy reflection— 


. “lorsqu’on est réveur, et qu’on n’est pas chasseur, que faire a la 
_ campagne?” At last the happy notion occurred to him that he 


might worthily consume the too numerous hours by writing a 
play. The thought at once resolved itself into action. In three 
mornings the three acts of Le Supplice dune Femme were com- 
pleted, just as La Fille du Millionnaire, a comedy by the same 
author, was completed some years before. Here let us remark 
that it is only your great historian of the Thucydides stamp who 
can convey an opinion or a sentiment while seemingly confin- 
ing himself to simple narrative. When Ben Jonson wished to 
state the fact that he had written his Volpone in five weeks, he 
could only do so in the language of obvious boasting. He made 
the speaker of his prologue, in answer to the charge that he was 
ly a year about a play, address the audience thus :— 
To this there needs no lie, but this his creature (i.e. Volpone> 
Which was two months since no feature, 
. And though he dares give them five lives to mend it, 

*Tis known five weeks fully penn’d it. 
What a contrast to these sadly unmusical lines is presented by the 
extremely refined manner in which M. Emile de Girardin allures 
us to admire the inventive genius that could write an original 
ploy, not in five weeks, but in three days! 

The projected play, so rapidly aye was to exhibit in 
action and dialogue the torture (swpplice) endured by a woman 
who has forgotten her duty but for one single moment in her whole 
life. Yet a great deal may be done in a single moment, especially 
in a country where dramatic y= pe in three acts are knocked 
off in as many mornings. The fault perpetrated in this unlucky 

icle of time has resulted in the birth of a little girl, not the 
child of Madame’s husband. To make a tumble terrible, of course 
the tumbler must be placed in an elevated position. Mathilde, as 
she is called, “ avait le coeur placé haut”; falsehood she detested, 
and hypocrisy she held in horror ; but her leading quality, above all 
others, was respect for her husband’s name, and the fear of destroy- 
ing that cloudless happiness which resulted from his implicit confi- 
dence in his wife. In this husband M. Emile de Girardin saw a 
possible peril. Husbands deceived by wives who fear to trouble their 
“bonheur sans nuages” have often been causes of mirth, particularly 
on the French stage; and what if the tale of Mathilde, interesting 
by her years of virtue, and more interesting still through her moment 
of vice, should be rendered absolutely funny through the excessive 
confidence of her husband, the worthy M. ont? The keen eye 
that detected the peril also ived the means of avoiding it. 
To the ordinary world a credulous husband and a confiding 
husband appear much the same; but to the eyes of an observer 
who, like M. de Girardin, studies the recesses of the human heart, 
no two persons can be more essentially different. The difference, 


* dy 4 d'une Femme. Drame en Trois Actes. Avec une Préface. 
Par Emile de Girardin. 


as the dramatist roperly felt, must be rendered as apparent 
as possible ; and peg Asis sion saw that for this purpose the “yo 
of Mathilde might be turned to profitable account. Her false 
position, and the torture which is the result of her fault, have had a 
purifying effect; she is ‘“‘la femme adultére mais martyre,” 
and is consequently more careful in avoiding the shafts of scandal 
than a woman who, as Joseph Surface it, suffers from a 
“plethora of virtue.” What is more, she sincerely loves her 
husband, while she almost dislikes her amant. It is obvious 
enough that by a wife so placed a husband may be easily deceived 
without becoming supremely ridiculous. owever, notwith- 
standing the high yey A of M. Emile de Girardin, we 
incline to the opinion that the difference between credulity, as 
something which is ridiculous, and confidence, as something 
which is not, is mainly one of kind, and does not apply to hus- 
bands more than to any one else, man who is in the habit 
of believing improbable assertions without sufficient evidence 
may fairly be called credulous, even though the assertions prove 
to = true ; while he who suspends his belief till he finds a suffi- 
cient reason for it does not merit the reproach, even when he has 
been made to swallow a well-cooked hood. M. Dumont places 
implicit confidence in his wife simply because he has no motive to 
do otherwise. 

The married couple being intrinsically so virtuous, and—errors 
excepted—so thoroughly devoted to each other, the tempter to evil 
must of course be my of the worst and cleverest species. Such 
a spotless Eve could only, one would think, fall through the wiles of 
a serpent subtle and malignant beycnd the average. Nothing of 
the sort. M. Alvarez, the gallant Lothario of the tale, who is by no 
means gay, like the pet sinner be ag by Nicholas Rowe to a 
posterity that does not avail itself of the bequest, is just as good 
in his way as M. and Madame Dumont. Nobody in the world 
could have a better heart; but the Spanish blood indicated by his 
name has proved too much for his moral scruples, and, finding 
M. Dumont involved in a jarwnme'y A difficulty, he has helped him 
out of the scrape, and thus placed himself in a convenient position 
for the seduction of his wife. If the crime was heavy, the passion 
was strong, and the sum was large—so surely here are extenuating 
circumstances enough to satisfy the most ngid of French juries. 
Besides, poor M. Alvarez is visited with the heaviest retribution 
that an unfortunate lover could endure—namely, the jealou 
arising from the perpetual exhibition of Madame Dumont’s fon 
ness for her hon The noted Fanny of M. Feydeau was not 
unreasonably devoted to her lawful spouse, and yet the very fact 
that he was her spouse sufficiently tormented her lover to render 
the latter the general favourite among French novel-readers for 
a whole season. Surely, then, M. Alvarez, who feels himself 
snubbed by the woman he has seduced, and is forced to perceive 
that in her eyes he makes a very sorry figure by the side of her 
husband, has some claim to the sympathies of the sympathetic. 

These three excellent persons haye, however, contrived somehow 
or other to bring about a sad complication of misery and vice, 
thus reversing Mr. Carlyle’s problem, “ Given an assembly of utter 
scoundrels to produce perfect happiness” ; and that we may fully 
appreciate their difficulty, we must be taught to look at them from 
a new, or rather a very old, stand-point. While, with M. Emile de 
Girardin, we take a heliocentric view and look into the recesses of 
the heart, we can only admire the amiable trio; but he kindly 
allows us to take a geocentric view likewise, and see how the per- 
sonages look in the eyes of less gifted mortals, To this end he has 
contrived a certain Madame de , as the incarnation of what is 
commonly called the “world.” Madame de Larcy is one of those 
unpopular persons who see into millstones further than their 
neighbours. She notices that M. Alvarez is a little too often in 
M e Dumont’s opera-box, and she begins to draw conclusions, 
which she is enabled to verify as the story proceeds. Heliocentri- 
cally speaking, this lady is, of course, wrong; geocentrically, 
she is terrib igh. Jeanne, a little girl seven years old, the 
innocent result of the faux-pas, completes the group. She is the 
delight of M. Dumont, her father de jure, whom she infinitely 
prefers to M. Alvarez, her father de facto, and who cannot make 
out why his adored Mathilde treats the little darling with such 
coolness. The man does not 8 that she is a being 
‘ personnifiant sous les traits de l’ingénuité le remords vivant.” 

The slight story by which these ges are connected is 
only contrived with a view to their eyo and completely 
answers its purpose. While the crime of Mathilde is unknown to 
her aston, she <tye a prey to the remorse to which aliment 
is constantly supplied by the excessive kindness of M. Dumont, 
the innocence of Jeanne, and, what is most insupportable of all, 
the tyrannical jealousy of Alvarez, whose position as her husband's 
partner enables him to be perpetually near her, and who will 
scarcely trust her out of his sight. When, from circumstances un- 
necessary to explain, Mathilde finds that the fatal secret can be 
no longer kept, she herself reveals the unpleasant truth to the 
astounded M. Dumont. The injured husband takes a magnani- 
mous revenge. He does not challenge M. Alvarez to a duel, which 
would uce a general scandal, but compels him to withdraw 
his posh w funds from the business. Thus the necessary separation 
of Mathilde from her husband may be attributed, not to the 
discovery of her infidelity, but to her inability to support the 
poverty which the withdrawal of the funds must occasion. 

Having created his five typical ages and dexterously set 
them in motion, M. ile de Girardin, not obeying his own 


impulses, but yielding to the entreaties of his triends at the 
Chiteau du Val) asked the authorities of the Théatre Francais to 
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allow him a “reading.” The request was of course granted, and 
the “ reading ” took place on the 14th of December, when, to the 
astonishment of the author, the offspring of three sunny mornings 
was pronounced thee. /”—that was the ex- 
ssion. An lish manager, under precisely similar cireum- 
ea would tere used the word “ Gadget: So here we have 
an instance of the corresponding words in two languages being 
exactly equivalent to each other. 

That the rickety craft might be rendered a little more sea- 
worthy, M. Emile de Girardin was solicited to intrust it to the 
hands of an author who was still young, but to whom great and 
numerous successes had given the experience of age. This author 
is not named in the preface, but every one knows that he is 
M. Alexandre Dumas jils. With the pressing solicitations of the 
Théatre Frangais M. de Girardin graciously complied—not on his 
own account, for he saw no danger in the piece, and if he had 
he would have gallantly braved it ; but he magnanimously reflected 
that other interests than his own were at stake, that, as far as actors 
were concerned, damns, as Acres says, had not had their day, 
and that theatrical managers are not benefited by gigantic failures. 

In consequence, or in spite, of the modifications of M. A. Dumas 
fils, Le Supplice Tune Femme attained, as we have already said, an 
enormous success, which, as we have likewise said, brought small 
pleasure to M. Emile de Girardin. It is the old story of Gil Blas 
and the Archbishop—so far heightened in interest that poor Gil Blas 
has been called upon not only to comment upon, but to modify, the 
prelate’s homily. The original author is of opinion that the 
adapter has not mended but marred his work, and he now pre- 
sents the public with the original as well as with the modified 
scenes, exclaiming, like Hamlet, “ Look here upon this picture and 
on this.” The work which we are at present reviewing consists of 
the play, as modified by M. Dumas jils, and of M. Girardin’s 
preface, in which the scenes that have been most materially altered 
are reproduced just as they sprang up in all their freshness at the 
Chateau du Val. The comparison of the two texts will scarcely 
prove more interesting to the general reader than the collation of 
two ancient codices of aGreek play. The modifications of M. Du- 
mas seem to have been made rather with a view to s expe- 
diency than to the moral tendency of the play, for the de- 
scription that we have given of the personages and their 

ition is applicable to both the conflicting versions. Why M. 

irardin’s scenes are dangerous, and those of M. Dumas are not, 
we cannot surmise. According to our notions, the peril of the 
work would have consisted in the spectacle of a woman living for 
seven years in the same house with her husband and her para- 
ag «Ao this spectacle is presented alike by M. de Girardin and 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA.* 
(Second Notice.) 

“ae first account of the Jowf, that singular oasis or land-island 
where we left Mr. Palgrave, is to be found in Dr. Wallin’s 
er in the Transaetions of the Geographical Society. Notice 
as been taken of this by Dr. Latham, in his Descriptive Ethnology 
but by no one else in England, to our knowledge. The — of 
the district is an ag te of eight separate villages called Sooks, 
or “markets,” tenanted each by its own clan or family, which 
have been welded firmly together since Wallin’s visit by the 
werful ruler of Shomer. Inferior to the southern districts in 
fertility, the country is well cultivated, and abounds in fruit trees, 
both of temperate and tropical climates. The population amounts 
to upwards of mg! thousand. They are brave men, but, viewed 
by the light of Mr. Palgrave’s later experience, they are pronounced 
to be not much better than mere Bedouins after all, far lower in 
moral character than the southern highlanders. The country, like 
much of Central Arabia, originally to some extent Christianized, 
soon relapsed into semi-Paganism after the first floodtide of 
Mahometan conquest. It formed of the Wahhabi Empire at 
its first establishment, but when that was broken up by Ibrahim 
Pasha, it fell into such a chaotic state of intestine warfare that 
many men are declared to have lived and died in it without ever 
uitting their own quarter of the town. The Jowf now fully 
shares the prosperity of the kingdom of Jebel Shomer since 
its conquest by Telal ibn Rasheed, who rescued it from this 
state of anarchy, completely reducing to submission the Ruala 
Bedouins who had profited by the disorder to levy a fixed 
black mail upon the whole district. Mr. Palgrave, an 
avowed Christian of Damascus, moved about in this district with 
perfect freedom ; although the Puritan party, who act here and all 
over Arabia as Wahhabi sympathizers, and intrigue in their interest, 
of course denounced him atrandom and 4 priori asa mu/sid, or breeder 
of mischief. But the governor, in reply to this denunciation, very 
sensibly observed that, as he was bound straight for Telal’s head- 
uarters, he would be brought to book in the natural order of 
things quite soon enough, if he there failed to give a good account 
of himself. Mr. Palgrave, however, had a narrow escape on first 
entering the Jowf. A fine young lad told him that when his party 
first came in sight it was an open question whether or not to shoot 
them down, in order to settle the matter off-hand with suspicious 
foreigners; such being the Central Arabian way of “ ’eaving ’alf a 
brick ” at the stranger. Mr. Palgrave’s own words will form the best 


* Narrative of a Year's Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia, 
1862-3. By William Gifford Palgrave. 2 vols. London and Cambridge; 
Macmillan & Co. 1865. 


summing up of the Jowf, A rising civilization contending against 
preceding and surrounding barbarism ; a simple organization put 
in place.of absolute chaos; a tincture of Mahometanism—even of 
Wahhabi fanaticism, thin-laid over Arab materialism and indif- 
ference; a love of commerce slowly gaining 3 much 
hospitality and politeness; such was the Sow! in 1862. 

Anxious to push on to Hayel, Mr. Palgrave found no 
nity for doing so until the arrival of a deputation of Northern 
Bedouins, on their way to the capital to tender the submission of 
their tribe to the ruler of Shomer. The governor himself recom- 
mended Mr. Palgrave to join this mission, and forwarded him on 
his way with*the proper certificates. The new Bedouins, unlike 
the first batch, not only were able to realize Telal’s greatness and 
power, but over-realized it; paying him divine honours, after 
the fashion of another Bedouin who, being asked by an Arab friend 
of Mr. Palgrave’s who was his God, replied, “‘ Well, it was Fadee, 
but since his death [really cannot say who is God now.” We take 
the opportunity of observing here that Mr. Palgrave’s humour is 
magnetically attracted towards theological speculation, after the 
same fashion that Sydney Smith’s always tended in the direction 
of the Church Establishment. The humour of the traveller, like 
that of the canon, is fed by his “shop”; and casuistry about Allah 
is the shop of those who dwell among Mahometans as much as 
the virtues and weaknesses of archdeacons and pew-openers were 
shop to Sydney Smith. Before reaching the confines of the 
central district of Jebel Shomer, one of the Nefood, or arms of 
the great ocean-stream of burning sand, had to be crossed. The 
travellers had to wade - by step through the long summer day 
among swelling waves of loose scorching sand, with little to eat 
and less to drink ; having no rest by day, because no shelter was 
to be had, scanty and broken sleep at night being their only 
repose. ‘I'hen the sun overhead struck blazing down, till clothes, 
baggage, and all about them took the smell of burning, and scarce 

rmitted the touch. “ Were this eternal, it were hell,” said 

r. Palgrave to his comrade, drooping on his camel. Their 
Bedouin companions seem to have conceived the idea of plunder- 
ing and abandoning them in the desert, without water or camels, 
This practice of marooning, to borrow an illustrative term from 
West Indian piracy and buccaneering, seems by no means un- 
common among the Bedouins of Arabia Proper, and one or two 
horrible instances are given by Mr. Palgrave. In the present 
case, they were dissuaded by some Shomer Bedouins, who Scented 
the probable consequences of Telal’s wrath and vengeance. 
This party reach the mountains at last, through a narrow 
rocky defile, and see the battlements and walls of the capital 
shining yellow in the setting sun. They were received with 
a hospitable and ceremonious welcome by the Prince’s Court 
Chamberlain, housed in comfortable quarters, and were openi 
their hearts to one another in the fulness of mutual congratulati 
when Mr. Palgrave, albeit a strong-minded man, lost his self- 
control and his readiness of wit for a moment, and s' red back 
as though struck by a regular facer. For among the bystanders 
the first face that his eye fell upon was that of an old Syrian friend 
of his, a Jack-of-all-trades, now merchant, now post contractor, 
and a zealous Mahometan withal, whom he had left at Damascus only 
six months before. The scene which ensued is an excellent Arabian 

arallel to Vambéry’s scene at the Herat reception, where the 
Prince of that place insisted he was an Englishman, and it is so 
well told that we hardly have the heart to spoil it by a summary. 
Of course he claimed a renewal of acquaintance with Mr. Palgra 
who stared helplessly for answer. But a second man, who had 
never left Arabia, declared that he too had known him at Da- 
mascus; and a third man vowed that he knew him at Cairo, and 
that he had a big house, a pretty daughter, and a fine horse there. 
Mr. Palgrave, feeling himself drowning, clutched at this last 
bouncing untruth as at a straw, and made dexterous play with it, 
neutralizing the trae man by means of the false man, and ending 
victoriously by discrediting him and cutting him dead. 

With lal ibn Rasheed, the ruler of the country, he of 
course had no secrets. Mr. Palgrave was distinctly accre- 
dited to this able and enlightened sovereign by the French 
Emperor. We cannot ex him to be as communicative with 
regard to the nature of his mission in his published work as 
he was in private audience with Telal, and we may only specu- 
late and guess what “business of +t” it was sent 
him into unknown regions and Bohemian diplomacy—whether 
it was horses, missionaries, cotton, or oppressed nationalities, 
It is not clear how far he made a clean breast of it to Telal on the 
point of his being a Frank as well as a Christian, but it is certain 
that he met with a most favourable reception, and was generall. 
assisted and protected by that potentate during the whole of his 
stay at Hayel. The North-Central region of Arabia, now formi 
the Kingdom of Jebel Shomer, cut off from communication wi 
the outer world after the break up of the ee and the period 
of the various Turkish conquests, relapsed, like the Jowf, from 
Mahometanism thinly laid over Christianity, into semi- ism. 
Then came the Wahhabi revival, then the overthrow of the 
Wahhabi Empire by the Egyptians, and then anarchy. Abdallah 
ibn Rasheed, father of the present ruler Telal, laid the foundation 
of the present kingdom. A gallant and adventurous warrior, he 
began his career with the odour of miraculous interposition attach- 
ing to him. When he was lying with his throat cut by some 
Bedouins, who had attacked his party while taking refuge in the 


North from the dominant clan at _~™ hostile jy Fon family, a 
im, shading him from the 
Hg took service with the 


flock of sand-grouse hovered about 
burning sun and saving his life. 
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Wahhiabis, and became one of their most useful partisans; his 
crowning feat, admirably narrated by Mr. Palgrave, being the 
retributive murder of the usurper Mesharee, who had assassinated 
— his cousin. The Wahhabi king, Feysul, who was thus 


to succeed his father Turkee, and who had been prudently 


advised by Abdallah not to waste his strength away from the centre 
on the outlying war of Hasa, repaid Abdallah’s services by forming 
the Kingdom of Shomer for him and firmly establishing him there 
on the terms of general moral subservience. The whole of the 
more modern history of Shomer consists in the gradual emancipa- 


tion of the kingdom from this position of dependence, by the | 
*1s ' equally alive to the joke with myself, whisper “Try him again.” In con- 


wess and the diplomatic adroitness of Abdallah and 


mili 
his son Telal. The latter has now been only ten years on the | 
throne, yet his clear head and strong hand have made his terri-— 


tories the very model and type of genuine Asiatic civilization, 
seen at its very best. It does one good to read Mr. 
Palgrave’s Shomer chapters. The character of Mr. Palgrave’s 
mind is perhaps that of an advocate rather than of ajudge; he is 
evidently a man of vehement impulses, and places all the resources 
of very unusual subtlety of logic and force of mind at the service of 
each impulse of sympathy or antipathy. Yet, after making every 
deduction for this habit of mind in the present case, it is impossible 
not to be strongly impressed with the reality of Mr. Palgrave's glow- 
Sey for the minute truth of which he gives us so many 
vouchers. The security of the country is perfect, crime is all but 
unknown, and Telal is taking measures to increase its commerce 
and place it in such communication with the outer world as can- 
not fil to benefit it, without possibly injuring it. In his forei 
relations he judiciously steers a middle course—keeping on friendly 
terms with fue formidable Southern neighbours, and even allowing 
their Puritan missionaries a certain length of tether in the propa- 
ion of their fanatical principles within his dominions, but care- 
ly jealous of encroachment in political matters. He thinks it 
worth while, in consideration of certain commercial advantages, to 
render a merely formal acknowledgment of supreme authority to 
the Sultan of Turkey; but this deference does not go beyond 
words. It is obvious that Turkey is interested in securing the 
friendship of one who may prove of vital importance in restraining 
the dreadful Wahhabi avalanche which is impending, and hourly 
threatening to overwhelm the territory of Mecca and Medina. 
And he spares no effort to attract the rich stream of Persian com- 


mercial and religious pilgrimage to the Hajaz through his own | 
dominions. We sabjein the portrait and the character of Mr. | 


| intimate day b 


Palgrave’s chief hero :— 


The midmost figure was in fact that of the prince himself. Short of 
stature, broad-shouldered, and strongly built, of a very dusky complexion, 
with long black hair, dark and piercing eyes, and a countenance rather 
severe than open, Telal might readily be supposed above forty years in age, 
though he is in fact thirty-seven or thirty-eight at most. His step was 
measured, his demeanour grave and somewhat haughty. His dress, a long 
robe of Cachemire shawl, covered the white Arab shirt, and over all he wore 
a delicately worked cloak of camel’s hair from ‘Oman, a great rarity and 
highly valued in this part of Arabia. His head was adorned by a broidered 
handkerchief, in which silk and gold thread had not been spared, and girt 

a broad band of camel’s hair entwined with red silk, the manufacture of 
eshid ’Alee. A gold-mounted sword hung by his side, and his dress was 
perfumed with musk in a degree better adapted to Arab than to European 
nostrils. His glance never rested for a moment ; sometimes it turned on his 
nearer com) ons, sometimes on the crowd; I have seldom seen so truly an 
“eagle eye” in rapidity and in brilliancy. 
* 

The young sovereign possessed, in fact, all that Arab ideas require to 
ensure good government and lasting popularity. Affable towards the 
common people, reserved and haughty with the aristocracy, courageous anil 
skilful in war, a lover of commerce and building in time of peace, liberal 
eyen to profusion, yet always careful to maintain and augment the state 
revenue, neither over strict nor yet scandalously lax in religion, secret in 
his designs, but never known to break a promise once given, or violate a 
plighted f faith ; severe in administration, yet averse to bloodshed, he offered 
the very type of what an Arab prince should be. I might add, that among 
all rulers or governors, European or Asiatic, with whose acquaintance I 
have ever chanced to be honoured, I know few he in the true art of 
government to Telal, son of ’Abd-Allah-ebn-Rasheed. 


Mr. Palgrave began doctoring in earnest during his in 
Hayel, and seems to have made a fairly good thing of nt Our 
opinion is but the lay opinion of a non-medical reader, and we do 
not therefore pretend to deliver a verdict with professional autho- 
rity upon Mr. Palgrave’s contributions to medical knowledge ; but 
we never read anything of the kind more clear and, so far as we 
can judge, more valuable than his account of the diseases and 
remedies of Central Arabia, inserted in one of his later chapters. 
We cannot refrain from giving the following extract, in illustra- 
tion of his own practice :— 


It is oqsentingty a stout clown from Mogah, scantily dressed in working 
wear, and who been occupied for the last half-hour in tracing sundry 
diagrams on the ground before him with a thick peach-tree switch, thus to 
pass his time till his betters shall have been served, he now edges forward, 
and taking his seat in front of the door, calls my attention with an “I say, 
doctor.” Whereon 1 suggest to him that his bu}ky corporation not being 
formed of glass or any other transparent material, he has by his position 
entirely intercepted whatever little light my recess might enjoy. He 
Sodlens, and shuffles an inch or two sideways. Next I enquire what ails 
him, not without some curiosity to hear the answer, so little does the 
frame before me announce disease. Whereto Do'eymis, or what- 

ever may be his name, replies, “I say, 1 am all made up of pain.” This 


_ statement, like many others, appears to me rather too general to be literally 
true. So I proceed in my interrogatory: “Does your head pain you?” | 


“No.” (I might have guessed that; these fellows never feel what our 
cross-Channel friends entitle “ le mal des beaux esprits.”) “ Does your back 
ache?” “No.” “Yourarms?” “No.” “Your legs?” “No.” “Your 
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Py ?” “No.” “But,” I conclude, “if neither your head nor your body, 
back, arms, or legs pain you, be such a composition 
of suffering?” “I am all made up of pain, doctor,” replies he, manfully 
intrenching himself within his first position. The fact is, that there 

really something wrong with him, but he does not know how to localize his 
sensations. So I push forward my enquiries, till it appears that our man of 
Mogah has a chronic rheumatism ; on on ulterior investigation, conducted 
with all the skill that Barakat and I can jointly muster, it comes out that 
three or four months before he had an attack of the disease in its acute 
form, accompanied by high fever, since which he has never been himself 


again. 
This might suffice for the diagnosis, but I wish to see how he will find his 
way out of more intricate questions ; besides, the townsmen sitting by, and 


sequence, I proeeed with “ What was the cause of your first illness?” “I 
say, deetor, its cause was God,” replies the patient. “No doubt of that,” 
say 1; “all things are caused by God: but what. was the particular and 
immediate occasion?” “ Doctor, its cause was God, and, secondly, that I ate 
camel’s flesh when I was cold,” rejoins my scientific friend. “ But was there 
nothing else ?** I suggest, not quite satisfied with the lucid explanation just 
given. “Then, too, | drank camel’s milk ; but it was all, I say, from God, 
doctor,” answers he. 

Well, I consider the case, and make up my mind regarding the treatment. 
Next comes the grand question of payment, which must be agreed on 
beforehand and rendered conditional on success, as my readers know. I 
enquire what he will give me on recovery. “ Doctor,” the peasant answers, “ I 
will give you, do you hear ? I say, I will give you a camel.” But I reply 
that I do not want one. “I say, remember God,” which being interpreted 
here means, “do not be unreasonable; I will give you a fat camel, every 
one knows my camel ; if you choose, I will bring witnesses, I say.” And 
while I persist in refusing the proffered camel, he talks of butter, meal, dates, 
and suchlike equivalents. 

There is a patient and a paymaster for you. However, all ends by his 
behaving reasonably enough ; he follows my prescriptions with the 
docility, gets well, and gives me for my pains an eighteenpenny fee. 


Nor, while we are making extracts, even at any risk of exclu- 
ding the mention of better things among Mr. P: ve’s teeming 
throng of topics, can we venture to omit the following very curious 
light thrown on a dark chapter of contemporary history, which 
has never been fully mentioned before, and which we suppose to 
be as new to the Foreign Office as to the public at large. We 
wonder, indeed, whether the right hand of that department which 
was supporting Turkish supremacy in 1850 had any knowledge of 
what its left hand was about when fostering the disaffected 
tian Viceroy, under the vague impression that he was the real man 
for British interests :— 


In this and in the following interviews with Met’aab, who became more 
day, I obtained a tolerably distinct idea of what I had 
heard about before, but only confusedly—I mean the strange Arab intrigues 
of "Abbas Basha, That prince had devised a scheme for not only rendering 
himself independent of the Ottoman Porte, but even of becoming im person 
sole sovereign of the Arabian Peninsula, by means of a double alliance, 
linked with the Bedouins to the north, and the Wahhabee to the south. In 
the view of ensuring the sympathy of the former, he consigned his eldest 
son, then a mere child, to the well-known Feysul-ebn-Shaa'lan, chief of the 
great Ru’ala tribe, intending thus to have his heir brought up like one of 
the clan, and in all the perfection of wild ways and customs. 


His bounty—for to him we now return—was of course 
or eaten, promises were signed and sealed, and a faith which never 


existed was solemnly pledged. ‘hen all disappeared like a ripple on the 
water. No sooner had the news of the Basha’s death reached Syria, than 
Feysul-ebn-Shaa'lan got rid of his benefactor’s son by a dose of | poison, if 
report says true, and thus ended the Egypto-Bedouin alliance, with no more 
utility for those who made it than that of Lascaris before. In one thing 
only ’Abbas Basha succeeded, namely, in convineing all Arabia that he was 
a fool ; a compendious result, and likely to be attained by any one who may 
choose to tread in the steps of the Egyptian viceroy. 

Nor was ’Abbas Basha more lucky in his Wahhabee alliance, though here 
his mistake was much worthier of excuse; indeed, it would have required 
a very thorough acquaintance with the political condition of inner Arabia 
not to have anticipated a more advantageous termination to this measure. 
The Wahhabees certainly presented an organized government and a central 
power, acting on and guided by well-detined principles of religion and 
nationality, all so many points whereon to fix the Egyptian lever; and 
besides, it would be a great injustice to the sturdy and dogged denizens of 
Nejed to compare them with the fickle and undependable Bedouins either in 
moral or in military value. Yet here again Abbas had mistaken his men. 
The Wahhabees were too consistent in their peculiar dogmas not to regard 
the Egyptian as a polytheist and an infidel, one of those whose friendship 
was enmity with God, and his professions of orthodoxy met with as little 
credence among the Nejdeans as the Islamism of Kleber or of Bonaparte (I 
mention not to stigmatize but to illustrate) found among the Egyptians 
themselves. 


In all this there was yet a deeper and more pernicious error. ‘Abbas 
Basha did not, indeed he could not know the immense reaction existing 
throughout the Arabian Peninsula against the overbearing tyranny of the 
Wahhabee dynasty, and greatly overrated the real strength and influence of 
the latter, while he neglected the hur gl souree of Arab vigour, and missed 
the chord which, if skilfully touched, might have vibra in his favour, 
from the shores of the Red Sea to the Indian Ocean. A few words will 
explain this. Take the Wahhabees, that is, those who are really such, and 
the Bedouins together, they will not exceed one-fourth of the denizens of 
Arabia. The remaining three-fourths consist of townsmen and peasants 
spread throughout the land, enthusiastic partisans of their local chief’ and 
rulers, and true lovers of Arab freedom—patriots, in short, but alike hostile 
to Bedouin marauders and to Wahhabee coercion. ‘They cling to a national 
glory and patriotic memories of a date much older than the recent honours 
of Ebn-Sa’ood, and rivalling or surpassing in antiquity those of Koreysh 
itself. Love of order and commerce renders them also the enemies of 
nomadic anarchy. Lastly, they far outweigh their antagonists collectively 
in numbers no less than in national importance, and to them alone, if to any, 
are reserved the destinies of Arabia. 


(To be continued.) 
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A NOVEL BY TWO AUTHORS.* 
I hy is difficult for people who have never tried the experiment 
to make out how two persons would set to work to write a 
single novel between them. One cannot understand on what prin- 
ciple each would take his own _ of the work, or how they 
would manage about the plot. 
all the villains, leaving the virtuous and admirable people to his in- 
ove! co e? Or, adopting another principle, would one devote 
imself to the female characters only, and the other to the men 
and beasts? Perhaps A.’s strong point may be analysis of motive 


ould one of the two undertake | 
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and character, while B. excels in devising complicated situations — 


or elaborating thrilling scenes; or A. may have peculiar skill in 
punishing vice, while’. is as clever in finding rewards for virtue. 
And suppose they were to fall out on the way, it is startling to 
think how much torment they might inflict on one another. The 


marvellous escapes and incredible complexities of Monte Christo, 
that most wonderful of stories, have been commonly accounted for | 


by its peculiar mode of composition. The illustrious author 
on whom it was ultimately fathered, being himself rather pressed 
for time, forced any friend on whom he could lay hands to 
write him a chapter. It then became a point of honour to get the 
hero into the most inextricable fix in the world, and there leave 
him, for the benefit of the unlucky author whom M. Dumas 
caught to write the chapter following. A man ought to be un- 
commonly sure of the temper of anybody with whom he is going 
to join in a novel, lest he find himself involved in a similar way. 
The system obviously has its advantages. If the novel is damned, 
you may be quite sure that the failure is due to the shortcomings 
of your colleague ; if, on the other hand, it succeeds, you will have 
no difficulty in tracing its success to the right quarter. This must 
be a source of great comfort to the writers Selies us, for instance. 
Mr. Baker will attribute the weak, washy effect of the book to Mr. 
Yorke, while Mr. Yorke can console himself by the reflection that 
if he had only written the whole story himself it would probably 
have been the greatest success of the season. hh may reason- 
ably think that his own wheat has been choked by the tares of 
the other. Mr. Baker will be sure that Mr. Yorke’s villain is not 
half as black as he should have been, and Mr. Yorke will execrate 
Mr. Baker’s virtuous heroine for being so much greater a fool than 
any woman could be. Each in fact may, wi rfect justice, 
curse the fortune which gave him for a r+ ened er a man who 
writes watery nonsense, and draws feeble and rickety characters. 


For ourselves, we have striven in vain to discriminate between 
the styles of the two writers. In fact, the style of the whole book 
is so truly remarkable that a critic may be pardoned for 
doubting whether there are two persons in the country with a 
mastery of it. The eg Boge which s that the book is 
from two hands is that about one half of it is written in the ordi- 
nary tense of narrative, and the other half in the historic present. 
“Tt is a bright morning in early summer, and a single gentleman 
past the — of life stands at the hall-door, and by an authorita- 
tive pull sets the bell in motion.” By the way, how can a 
spectator tell by looking at him that a gentleman is single? As 
soon as the gentleman has entered the house, the tense changes to 
the past, with the oddest effect upon the unsophisticated reader. 
Again, after a number of past tenses—“the murmurs were silenced,” 
“the guests grouped themselves,” “the Major approached leadin 
the bride ”—we are suddenly whisked off to the present, and to 
how “her exquisite form suits admirably with that graceful bridal 
garb, her delicately-formed head is slightly bent,” and “ Noel 
emerges from the vestry door.” One can imagine a many 
principles on which two novelists might divide their labour, but 
that one should always write in the present and the other always 
in the past strikes us as being the very strangest that could have 
been chosen. On the whole, the writer who got the present tense 
has rather the best of the bargain. He can do his work with a 
briskness and rapidity quite out of the reach of the colleague with 
the past tense. “His carpet-bag is ready, his dinner is discussed, 
his good horse waits at the door, and Noel Elliott sets forth on his 
journey. The dog-cart is exchanged for a railway carriage, the 
railway carriage for a room, No. 463 in the Great Western Hotel. 
London life begins with waggons and wains [which are waggons, 
and which are wains?], pressed onward in cabs and ’busses, reaches 
the tide of professional men’s carriages, and Noel Elliott stops his 
Hansom at the Ranelagh.” Surely this is taking a rather unfair 
advantage of one’s — to whom adverse luck has assigned the 
comparatively lumberin tenses. 

hether it is Mr. Baker or Mr. Yorke, the author to whose 
lot fell the description of dinner-parties and social gatherin 
generally has evidently enjoyed some rare ities of o 
serving the manners of Engli ntlefolk. e rector of the 
parish is made to bawl out habitually to his host, in the presence 
of ladies, “Pass the bottle,” and is generally left drunk and 
snoring when the others go to the drawing-room. A baronet and 
an officer, meant to be the pink of high-bred courtesy in manner 
though a villain in his heart, gracefully banters a comparative 
stranger about his favourite aunts being gossiping and stupid old 
maids. A guest whispers to his host in a low tone—“I don’t like 
your friends ; both father and son are dangerous ; no wolves are so 
voracious as those who wear sheep’s clothing. Have an eye upon 
them.” Young ladies think nothing of having to dive under the 
table to avoid heavy volumes thrown at them by polished but 


* Noel; or, It Was To Be. en 2 vols. 
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playful young gentlemen. The high-bred baronet takes the 
opportunity of visiting a friend to make love to one of the 
servants in her master’s presence. The friend draws him away, 
and says sternly— Sir Henry, I reckon a dishonour done 
to a servant in my house as a direct insult to myself.” 
The baronet replies by a flippant remark about preserves 
and Hagar, to which his‘ friend rejoins by asking him what he 
means, “ drawing up his grand stature majestically, and con- 
fronting the baronet with a look of calm courage and heart-puri 
which made him quail.” The man with the heart-purity is wo: 
noticing on his own account, as well as for the ru who assail 
his happiness. His notion of making love is a striking rebuke for 
ordinary mortals. He begins by remarking to the lady, “ What 
an inestimable blessing your even and cheerful temperament is to 
you!” With a look full of frank cordiality, she assures him that 
“ It is indeed ; my life of dependence is far happier to me than 
that which many a Court beauty leads.” Then the Tupperian 
lover—* I can well believe it, being very sure that the springs of 
happiness are within, not external to us.” After a little more 
proverbial philosophy of this pitch, he exclaims quite casually, “ A 
cheerful temperament attains a kind of happiness as if by nature, 
but when thought asserts her power, and _—— on our sight the 
sorrow around us and the void within, our laughter ends in sighs.” 
When a character makes such an exhibition of “the void within,” 
may not the reader be pardoned if his sighs end in laughter? 
And it is particularly p sie afterwards to find this fictitious 
Tupper saying to his beloved, “ Joanna, a stilted tone is out of 
keeping with your nature and with mine!” The unlucky Joanna 
is badly used by the author to whom the manufacture of the 
male characters was committed. Her wicked lover is scarcely 
less a bore than the virtuous one. He is an officer, 
and moralizes on his profession in a tone which everybody 
who knows the ways of officers will be sure to recogni 
as deliciously real. ‘“ We dare not hope for action in life,” 
he says, rather mysteriously, considering that action is just 
what soldiers do hope for in life, “nor build on the expectation 
of our own ashes being gathered to our fathers; the firmament 
for a pall, and birds of prey for mourners, these are our dark 
apprehensions!” Joanna is quite equal to the occasion. She 
knows not “ whether most to dread war or superstition, military 
or religious despotism; each follows a rule of arbitrary authority 
and unanswering obedience, and individual conscience is in 
of falling into disuse under both régimes.” The exact connection 
between this and the birds of prey is not quite evident, and 
the notion is scarcely original. Still it fills up half a page 
very harmlessly, and gives the officer time to prepare his 
next speech, about “a mother’s care, and the sympathy and 
tenderness which, experienced by happier children, gilds their 
future life all through, ote | the heavy clouds of after 
sorrow with their golden glow.” this the gallant officer only 
knows “from books and soul-hunger.” On another occasion, the 
polished and courteous baronet declares to Joanna that “ that 
ruthless Miss Hammerlye means to be Lady Dalzell,” which he 
designs as an argument to ——— Joanna herself to be Lady 
Dalzell. But the argument fails, and Joanna “recoils at such an 
accusation against any English maiden.” It may be added that 
the lady generally is recoiling at one thing or another. She 
is unutterably shocked because one of her suitors hirts in a 
— way that she has come to a certain spot — 
she expected to find him there. When the sotti 
rector demands the bottle and talks coarsely, “a slight contraction 
of the brow, as if her head was aching a little, marked her coun- 
tenance.” When the doctor, with a sense of good manners quite 
— to the book, asks her an impertinent question about the 
with whom she lives, the sensitive and sententious Joanna 
replies, “ Mr. Stanton, I am sure you will acquit me of any wish 
to convey a reproof to you in saying that my ideas of honour forbid 
me talking over another’s secret which she is evidently anxious to 
conceal.” 


It will be seen that the readers of Noel are by no means in the 
presence of a commonplace set of people. They are a great deal 
more virtuous, or else a great deal more wicked, than the 
we meet with every day. Their language is only in just ) re spre 
to their virtues and their crimes. People who are only fairly good 
or slightly fiendish do not talk proverbs and aphorisms in privatelife. 
Perhaps, on the whole, it is pleasanter to pass one’s days among 
companions who are a little lower than the angels. It must give 
one a serious shock to meet a man who, when he isannoyed, conducts 
himself like Major Manyacre. “The expression on his face was 
fearful ; no wonder that it daunted her ; his brows contracted, his 
eyes darting a glance like consuming fire; his lip curling 
with bitter contempt.” And, ordinarily, a husband would not leave 
his wife and refuse to hear a word of explanation for ever so many 

ears, simply because he had suddenly entered a room and seen 

is friend her. Eminently unsatisfactory as such an incident 
must be, the possibility might at least suggest itself to any rational 
being that caby one of the parties concerned was to blame. As it 
happened, the lady was as much surprised and annoyed at the 
liberty as her lord, but of course it would be quite beneath the 
dignity of a hero of romance, before eS his condemna- 
tion, to listen sensibly toa defence. the whole, Noel scurcely 
illustrates the proverb that two heads are better than one. 
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RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY.* 


n> Lectures delivered by Professor Masson at the Royal 
Institution during the past spring have been expanded by 
him into a more systematic shape, and supplemented by some re- 
marks upon Mr. Mill’s answer to certain points of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy, which has appeared in the interim. The 
volume, for its bulk and scope, forms as serviceable a manual 
as could be desired for the understanding of the progress made by 
philosophy, properly so called, in Great Britain during the last 
thirty years. If its pages may be said to have retained too 
much of the diffuse and cursory style almost inseparable from the 
circumstances of their first delivery to entitle the work to rank 
among formal treatises upon metaphysics or psychology, still, on 
the other hand, there may be found advantages in the very fact 
of that less systematic mode of treatment which do more than 
compensate any such defect. To ordinary readers there will, 
very likely, be a special attraction about a discussion of the 
philosophy of mind which dispenses almost entirely with 
technical pee and brings matters relating to the deepest 
and subtlest of scholastic speculations within the reach of every 
mind of fair — and education, free from the teasing jargon of 
the schools. e dignity of science may afford to put up with 
here a turn of homely thought, or there a trite or even uncouth 
colloquialism of phrase, in consideration of the gain it brings 
her to have the mass of educated, though not necessarily inde- 
endent or original, thinkers made to feel an intelligent interest 
in the highest problems of human knowledge. 

It is something indeed to say for the progress of philosophical 
taste on the part of the public that a course of lectures like 
the present should have taken its place in the programme 
of one of our leading educational institutes, and have been 
followed throughout by the lively attention of crowded audiences. 
Thirty years ago, neither of these results would have been 
practicable. Such was then the exclusive run upon utilitarianism 
and physics as to draw upon us the reproach of standing beyond 
the pale of European civilization, as a nation wholly devoid 
of a philosophy of its own. There was no answering the taunt 
of Hegel, that England was the only country where the word 
“ philosophy ” had become synonymous with natural science, where 
the barometer and thermometer were spoken of as “ philosophical 
instruments,” and where a so-called “ Philosophical Journal ” 
treated of agriculture, housekeeping, cookery, and the construction 
of fireplaces. It is true that the influence of Coleridge and 
Bentham, then recently dead, had not ceased to leaven the minds 
of their countrymen. On the - ae the teachings of those two 
philosophers—representing as they did the two most opposite poles 
of thought, the transcendental and the empirical, and dividing 
between them the whole thinking classes of the English public— 
are to be traced to this day in the developments of contemporary 


opinion. Not to mention Mackintosh, who was of an eclectic , 
moreover, one | 


rather than an original bent of genius, there 
who, combining the gifts of the sage with those of the poet, had 
a vast though quiet influence towards keeping alive a spark 
of spiritual thought in the midst of a matter-of-fact and utili- 
tarian generation. Mr. Masson is right in claiming for Words- 
worth a place amongst the representatives and powers of 
British philosophy in the age immediately past—a place which 
in the present day is worthily filled up by more than one 
honoured name, testifying how much of the speculative reason of 
every period has a tendency to pass into poetry, and to find for 
itself a mouthpiece that is at once passionate and metrical. Still, 
with these faint exceptions, the educated mind of Britain had indis- 
putably sunk to its lowest in respect of interest in philosophy. It 
was then that began to be heard three voices crying in the wil- 
derness, and to these three leaders, in different directions, may 
we trace whatever progress has been effected in free or uncove- 
nanted British thought during the last thirty years. These three 
men were Mr. Carlyle, Sir William Hamilton, and Mr. Mill. To 
the labours of these three independent and even conflicting 
thinkers we mainly owe it that Great Britain is able at the present 


' moment to assert for herself a place in the ranks of European 
philosophy, and, if not to bring back the palmy days when through 


the mouth of Hume she supplied the materials of controversy for 
the whole cultivated world, at least to exert a very definite in- 
fluence in determining what the outcome of philosophy in the 
future is to be. 

Of the three eminent names just mentioned, those of Sir William 
Hamilton and Mr. Mill naturally claim for themselyes the most 
distinctive ag in the formal history of philosophy. The in- 
fluence of Mr. Carlyle, sensibly as it 
in our national literature as a new philosophical force, involvi 
a new set of fundamental principles, has been of too irregular 


spasmodic a kind to admit of being referred to a definite or syste- | 


matic order of thought. To include in the general survey of the last 
generation those lesser impulses which have been given by auxiliary 
thinkers would be to expand the task beyond manageable limits, as 
well as to confuse the view by an indefinite enlargement of the 
field of inquiry. Instead, therefore, of trying to grasp the exten- 
sive body of recent British speculation, we must, if possible, in 
Mr. Masson’s phrase, “seize it at the very nape,” where the trunk 
and limbs are united with the head. We have to hit upon those 
fundamental or root principles which mark out one philosopher 


* Recent British Phi 


. A Review, with Criticisms. By David 
Masson. London and Cam 
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made itself appreciated | 


or set of pitoughen from another, and which constitute the 
specific differences that form a school. “Let there be a differ- 
ence between two thinkers as to those root principles, and 
this difference will shoot its correspondences into all the sub- 
jects about which they speculate.” The cardinal idea of Mr. 
aes book is that the differences among philosophers may be 
resolved primarily into a difference of “ psychological theory,” ac- 
companied, secondly, by certain differences of ‘ cosmological con- 
ception,” all subject to or ending in a third difference in respect of 
“ ontological belief.” Taking the main body of differences that 
have existed under the first of these three heads, the history of 
philosophy has been essentiallya struggle, varying from age to age 
in form, but not in substance, between two radically opposed psy- 
chological theories. These are, on the one hand, what is soy 
called the empirical theory, or the theory of sensationalism ; on the 
other, that known by the name of “intuitionalism” or “ transcen- 
dentalism.” For the first, a more strictly correct, though some- 
what unwieldy appellative, has been proposed by Mr. Mill — that, 
namely, of “ experientialism.” Mr. Masson’s opening chapter briefl 
sketches the effects of these traditional differences, from e | 
his English opponents and successors, through the Scottish school, 
to the introduction of the Kantian philosophy and its offshoots, 
and down to the point where they are perpetuated in Hamilton and 
Mill. This contrariety of psyc view is further aodified 
by the cosmological conception or “ general image of the universe 
and its laws which every one carries aboutgith him,” and which is 
the result in part of the discoveries in physics that have passed into 
popular acceptance, in part of the hopes and fears, the traditional 
or speculative beliefs, which make up so much of our thinking 
self. From the “cottager who spins at her own door” upwards, 
everybody has such a conception, more or less distinct, of the 
totality of things. “It embodies more of himself than his utmost 
reason, however it may be, can reduce into thesis or proposition.” 
It is tremulous to every new touch of fact or reading or medi- 
tation, “and could we but get at it, it would, in the case of 
| every man, be the truest abstract or representation of his whole 
_mind or philosophy.” Now, were the cosmological view enter- 
| tained by any philosopher but found in obvious accord with the 
| psychological, the of classification would in his case be an 
easy one. Herein, however, occurs the very broadest set of 
differences. These take their rise in the different estimate assigned 
by philosophers to “ what amount of the totality of existences is to 
age as really vouched for by Mind.” All that mind is 
the sole voucher for anything; e mind to set 


ut where is 


Were all —s minds swept away, are we to conceive the 
deserted earth still whirling round the sun, its trees and meadows 

n in their v 
with the roar of 


green 
of the foliage and the grass, and the sound of the ang 


which these phenomena are simply states of feeling? The ater 
the popularly imagined substance of a real extert 


exclusively “ ical) these four sects have been flanked by two extreme 

sects, called respectively Vihilists and Pantheists. The doctrine of these 

| ahaa recent philosophical language, the doctrine of Absolute 
ity. 


to show that all 
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_ English example in Hobbes. Natural Realism or Natural Duali 
according to which mind and matter have each its real 
ular faith of 


g 
= 
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—— in one direction by such men as Malebranche, 


Berkeley, Clarke, Sir Isaac Newton, Tucker, and perhaps 
Locke ; in the other by such dissimilar names as those of Descartes, 
Leibnitz, Condillac, 


t, and most Platonists. Of pure idealism, 
the remaining category, it is difficult to think of another modern 
exemplar than Fichte. 

In this classification Mr. Masson has, we think, been tog much car- 
ried away by deference to the authority of Sir William Hamilton, 


to the reality of facts or _ beyond its own? 
perhaps so clear, becomes ring blurred when we reflect how 
much of what we instinctively think of as external to ourselves 
turns out not to exist at all as we fancy it existing, but 
| involves the separation of philosophers into two further classes, 
| which are generally known as Realis ts and Idealist. 
| Yet even this new classification does not answer all the histori- 
cal requirements. Each order of philosophers admits of being 
| subdivided, still on cosmological grounds, into two sections :— 
| Among Realists, the Materialists or Materialistic Realists have been dis- 
| tinguished strongly from the Dualistic Realists, called also Natural Realists. 
Similarly, among Idealists, there has been a large group of what may be 
| called Constructive Idealists, distinguishable from the Pure Idealists. But 
cosm —_ to two sects, are we provided wit Tr sects 
‘utural Realists, Constructive Idealists,and Pure Idealists; but 
: _ considerations into the classification which, I think, are not 
| Under these six systems Mr. Masson proceeds 
. modern representatives of philosophy are to be grouped. Hume 
and Fichte have come near enough to complete and dogmatic 
mankind at large, though, with the exception of Reid, it has never 
retained its hold upon the mind of any modern philosopher of 
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on whose differentiation of systems, from Mee vw of view of the 
doctrine of external perception, it is prof ly based. Its weak 
point lies in the arbitrary grouping together under one head of 
names and so diametrically opposed to one another as those 
of Locke and Berkeley, Condillac and artes. The class of “ con- 
structive idealists ” must needs be a pretty elastic one to include the 
representatives at once of the tabula rasa theory and of that of innate 
ideas—the cogito ergo sum and the ultra formula of sensationalism. 
One main portion of the volume is taken up with reducing Mr. 
Mill to a niche in the same pantheon of heterogeneous thinkers, 
while Sir William Hamilton himself, who might be thought far 
more at home in the society of Leibnitz and Kant, is sent off to 
share the solitude of Reid as a “natural realist’ ; in virtue, we may 
suppose, of his having edited the writings of that philosopher, 
despite the perpetual protest he has entered, in notes and dis- 
sertations without number, against his countryman’s conclusions. 
But neither Mr. Mill nor Sir William can be made to rest in peace 
and comfort in the pigeon-holes respectively assigned to them. 
Some of the views of the former seem to the writer “ susceptible 
of an interpretation into pure idealism,” advancing even “ beyond 
the idealism of Berkeley,” and going perilously near the extreme 
idealism of Hume and Fichte, which, “ i cementing all knowledge 
of a substance of mind, as well as all knowledge of a substance 
of matter, left nothing between one and Nihilism, or Nonsub- 
stantialism, save an act of ontological faith, which one might 
experience or not, or wish to experience or not.” On the other 
hand, Sir William Hafilton, by virtue of his doctrine of the 
relativity of human knowledge, is made to move in the direction of 
the “true doctrine of positivism,” and almost to throw himself into 
the arms of Comte. Mr. Masson is obviously stronger in discerning 
points of comparison than of contrast. The result of his analysis 


of aes systems is that all points of difference disappear 
gradually, like a dissolving view, eal eas calm philosophical unity 
Svombadoes the whole. This is seen in his account of two 
writers so essentially o to each other in first principles as 
Professor Ferrier and Mr. Bain. Albeit the former has con- 
par 3 more distinctly than any other British metaphysician, 
carried transcendentalism to its last point, and established by so 
doing a cousinship in this country with Schelling and Hegel, yet 
we are invited to see “ how closely this same doctrine itself corre- 


sponds, though belon a system of high a priori metaphysic, 
with the doctrine of Alt. Bain, be ge physiol 
and stationed at the centre of his so different system.” “ The sys- 
teme,” we are told, “are poles apart—the one that of utmost 
transcendentalism, the other that of the most exact empiricism— 
but they revolve as nearly as possible on exchangeable pivots.” 
For this spice of Hegelianism, or identification of opposites, the 
British mind, it might be thought, was hardly prepared. Yet even 
of this last phase of thought Mr. Masson is able to herald the appear- 
ance amongst us. It might, he thinks, be held difficult to add any- 
thing to his six schemes. One might, indeed, “run backwards and 
forwards among them, running from nihilism or from absolute 


identity centrewards” ; but “ either to leap off nihilism on the one 


hand, or to leap off absolute identity on the other, was a feat appa- 
rently beyond all rational gymnastic.” What, then, if the two 
extremes could be united? “ What if a logical bridge could 
be thrown at once from nihilism to Absolute Being, over-spanning 
all the intermediate systems?” To draw thus upon Hegel for the 
philosophy of the future, so as to proclaim the identity of absolute 
oneness with the absolute nothing, seems to form of the 
author’s prospect for his country, to judge from the undue meed of 
commendation with which he welcomes Mr. Hutchison Stirling’s 
wordy and inflated attempt to lay bare the secret of Hegel—an 
attempt which does but leave the metaphysical sphinx more dark 
and enigmatical in its English than in its German dress. Mr. 
Masson eves us with the impression that his imagination is too 
free and volatile for the exercise of sound and accurate criticism. 
His account of the several authors and systems embraced in his 
work is clear and oe ae almost picturesque. But these charms 
of style are counter ced b want of that faculty of dis- 
crimination which is required for assigning to each of these 
the proper weight in the scale, and for keeping essentially distinct 
ideas steadily asunder. 


DRUITT AND DENMAN ON CHEAP WINES.* 


p= first of these books is a reprint of papers published 
originally in the Medical Times and Gazette, and it was put 


together for a special, and indeed scientific, purpose. There are 


pr ane pe on which wine—that is, pure wine, the result 
of fe grape juice—operates very beneficially, and on which 
mere alcohol would only produce deleterious effects, Dr. Druitt 


was led to inquire how far Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated reduction of | 


the wine duties helped the medical profession and their patients, as 
well as the public; and, greatly daring, he seems to have drunk 
through all the cheap vintages which are to be bought in London, 
and here is the result of his Bacchic experiences. His essay is 
a monograph of what he is pleased to call “ Enology” ; and, though 
written in fragments, we are bound to say that it exhibits no 
traces of what Dean Close would of course anticipate in a wine- 


* 1. Report on the Cheap Wines France, Italy, Austria, Greece, and 
ec. By Robert Druitt, 1865. 
Vine and its Fruit, more _— in Relation to the Production 


2. 
Wines, &c., incorporating a Brief Discourse on Wine. By James L. 
Longmans & Co. 1364. 


bibber’s style. It is a plain, solid, business-like production, and 
may be read with interest by everybody except the fanatics of the 
Alliance. Especially there is a vein of common sense in it. Dr, 
Druitt does not look for the day in which the thin potations of a 
southern climate are to supersede the mighty ale of England, nor 
does he pretend that the cheap wines on which he discourses equal 
those noble and exceptional divine liquors which even on their native 
soil command an extravagant price. What he says is that there are 
vast classes of English people who cannot afford expensive wines, 
and to whom muddy beer is little less than poison, and that the 
cheap wines of the Continent are eminently suited to those consti- 
tutions to which wine is a necessary of life. Incidentally he argues, 
and this is the main position of his book, that the cheap genuine 
wines of France and Greece are not only cheaper, but much more 
wholesome, than the cheap and very nasty port and Hamboro’ 
sherry with which struggling respectability is obliged, or till re- 
cently was obliged, to poison itself and its guests. 

As to the medical point of view, wine is valuable as a non- 
inflammatory stimulant. It is the cheap and natural gift of God, 
which maketh glad the heart of man. It is, in a pure form, the tech- 
nical “ light tonic” which the faculty prescribes to the convalescent, 
and to those labouring under the failure of nutrition. It is the 
simplest restorative to over-strung nerves, and especially in the 
case of those engaged either in intellectual or sedentary occupa- 
tions. Wine is the corrective of the evils of indoor life; and 
though it is not to be denied that hedgers and ditchers and 
reapers, fox-hunters and partridge-shooters, may drink almost 
any amount of beer with impunity, and perhaps even with advan- 
tage, we are not all field-labourers or sportsmen, and the substitu- 
tion of wine for coarser stimulants is likely to produce not only 
a large amount of general happiness, but of general health. The 
very abuse of wine proves its use. The allurements to fly to the 
bottle are the greatest among artisans. It is not to be denied 
that literature has numbered among its sons many who were 
more than moderate worshippers at the shrine of Bacchus, as a 
penny-a-liner would say. men who have too much work for 
their minds and bodies often take too much drink, the facts of 
man’s physical and moral nature show that he must drink, and 
ought to drink, and therefore will drink. An inquiry, then, as to 
what he ought to drink is of the highest sanitary, pa therefore of 
moral, importance. 

The distinction most frequently fo: by the British 
consumers is that which exists between the alcoholic and 
vinous properties of wine. Our ports and sherries are loaded 
with brandy, and then we keep them till by the mellowing 
process of time they lose their fiery character. Nobody denies 
that soft oily old sherry is a beautiful wine; and the qualities of 
port of pre-historic antiquity are not to be denied. But, after all 
our time and capital spent in mellowing old wine, we only get 
back to the qualities of a pure and unloaded beverage. Pure wine, 
on the average, contains scarcely more than 20 per cent. of 
spirit. But the wines of the Douro and Xerez are loaded up to 35 
and even 45 per cent. for the English market. To become drink- 
able, these loaded wines must be kept till their price is more than 
doubled. And when they are first bought, we pay wine price for 
poor miserable potato or grain spirit. If we Pay at tavern prices, 
5s. for a bottle of wine, the actual cost of the bottle, corking, 
and brandy is 11d.—the price of the last article, one third of 
the whole bottle, being exactly 1d. Consequently, the price of 
the remaining two-thirds of a bottle is 4s. 1d.; that is, we rob 
ourselves of one-third of our wine, and pay for spirit worth 14. 
at the rate of twenty times its value. course, if people want 
to drink alcohol, it is infinitely cheaper to drink whisky or pure 
spirits of wine than pay for it disguised as full-bodied port. 
The result is, that to the British public generally wine is absolutely 
unknown. We must begin our education afresh to know in what 
the qualities of real wine consist. Ladies and cle n, Dr. 
Druitt observes, are the greatest patrons of heavy brandied wines. 
The University has probably ruined the graduate’s palate ; and as 
ladies do not consider it en régle to drink much, they like, as they 
say, their little good. They have never been taught what is the 

of wine ; the effect of alcohol they recognise, and take it for 
the natural character of the juice of the e; and where this is 
not, they exclaim against the thin and unsubstantial claret. It is the 
same with the poor. They are ordered a bottle of wine; and the 
district visitor or parochial cle an has always access to something 
which a patient can feel strong in the mouth. There is not a pauper 
who would not consider a bottle of even good Burgundy an insult. 
With all this amount of ignorance and vitiated taste, it is small 
wonder that Mr. Gladstone’s Bill has not yes transformed us 
into a wine-drinking generation. The alcohol must be drained 
out of the English palate before we know what wine is. 

We owe much to such men as Dr. Druitt and Mr. Denman for 
their attempts, hitherto only partially successful, to instruct us. In 
old days, the Stephenses and the Alduses not only printed books, but 
wrote them ; Mr. Denman is a wine merchant, and has written a very 

history of wine, and to him is due the credit of introducing some 
important cheap wines from Greece. They have this advantage, 
that they possess, speaking generally, more body than the common 
vintages of France. Dr. Druitt speaks favourably of them, and 
it is not to be denied that, when they have been some few years in 
bottle, they will bear a comparison with many French wines of no 
inferior class. The White Keffesia may be compared with a 
genuine light sherry; and a wine called Thera, of the vintage of 
1861, isreally a goo wine. The Keffesia of 1862 will hold its own 
with all but the highest class of : y, and, though a cheap 
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wine (it costs 30s.), it is not such a vin du pays as you get ata 
Palais Royal restaurant. It must be remembered that these are 
dinner wines, as all wines ought to be. Happily, the practice of 
soaking, “ after the ladies have left the room,” is nearly extinct; 
and the use of wine is to give appetite and relish for food, as well 
as to promote its digestion. It requires care to know what wine 
to drink with what food. But it is hopeless to preach this lesson to 
an English dinner-party which swallows champagne, so-called, as 
often and as soon as it can be served, and is poor. wt or sherry 
follows or precedes Chablis—which gulps down claret with sweets, 
or Burgundy with lobster salad. If people must have after-dinner 
wine at all, they will get no dyspepsia from Denman’s Santorin, espe- 
cially if their dinner has been stimulated and seasoned by half a 
bottle of Patras, or white Hymettus, or Thera. We can endorse Dr. 
Druitt’s judgment—* Comparing this wine with a cheap fictitious 
wine of equal price, it is instructive to notice the fulness of wine 
taste and absence of spirit taste.” The only possible way in which 
those wines can fail to command a character will be if an 


im- 
rters to get them up to the received “port and sherry 
Poaracter.? With the Ttalian and Hungarian wines we do not 


profess a practical acquaintance. They are lighter, and some of 
them more acid than the Greek wines, on which Dr. Druitt 
gives his judgment as being particularly fitted for those who 
are hardly weaned from brandied wine, and who require some- 
thing full-bodied. It is as though we had to reverse the 
Scriptural counsel, and to give, not milk, but strong drink to 
the Kahes in enology. The White Hymettus, besides its delicious 


name, is not only a good wine of its kind, but its kind has the | 
The only thing that all these Greek | 


promise of great merit. 
wines want is age. 

As to the Hungarian wines, one objection to them is their awful 
names. Dr. Druitt says that Max Greger’s Ruszte, a dry wine, is 
first rate; but at 54s. it can hardly come under the “cheap” 
class. But a rose by any other name would smell as sweet; 
and as the peculiarity of Hungarian wines is their fragrance, 
Tokay of course being the crown and glory of these vine- 
yards, we shall some day perhaps, or our sons will learn to, pardon 
Szamorodny its terrible name. In going through a course of wines, 
it is well to get the generic quality of the vineyards of any country 
by studying the first-rate specimens, just as, to know what Attic 

reek is, the taste must be imbued with the Thucydidean flavour. 
The unpronounceable liquors which we have just named are the 
Hungarian classics; and, possessed of them and of their Tokay 
character, Dr. Druitt tells us we shall be able to know what qualities 
to look for in the low-priced wines. Fragrant they all are, thin 
and subacid many of them are — we are speaking, of course, of 
the dry wines, not those made of the Muscat grape— and our 
medical cenologist informs us that Erlaure and Ofner are among 
the best of the cheap wines. 

We have spoken chiefly of the Greek and Hun 
because every 
wines, 
useless to expect other than a very gradual change in our habits. 
Science travels slowly, as the e quotation has it, and for 
beginners the Greek wine is better than the French wine. But 
Dr. Druitt has not been able to find outa single adulterated Burgundy 
or Bordeaux. He specifies a Mercurey wine at 18s. as “ charming; 


ian wines, 


Ing ; 


old and clean”; a Beaujolais, a Macon,and a Beaune at 22s. all “sa-— 


tisfactory.” These are all, as everybody knows, cheap Burgundies, 
inst which the usual objection, that they are gout-producing, Dr. 
Druitt pronounces to be untenable. course they are but 
shadows of the high classes and sumptuous Burgundies of the 
Maison Dorée; but we are talking of 
Creatures not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 
These are wines suited to the working-man; the working-man, 
that is, who works with his brains—to the curate, and young 
barrister, and respectable tradesman, who want something less 
ponderous than heavy wet, and to whom Chateau d’ Yquem ought 
to be as the in Saturn or Uranus. And if Noah deserved 
well of his posterity as the first planter of the vine, something of 
the same merit is due to Mr. Gladstone, who gave us the possibility, 
and to the purveyors, whose name is legion, who give us the fact, 
of getting a wholesome dinner ; for no dinner is really wholesome 
ursely, of Mr. Den 
e have not given o' es to } man as 
an author. His fame will rest on te sacl thet he was the first to 
introduce pure Greek wine to the throats of the t generation, 
and he may rest content with these laurels. His book, however, 
is a good book; and Mr. Sheen, whose work on Wines and other 
Fermented Liquors we have recently noticed, has not unfrequently 
a from Mr. Denman, and—has forgotten to acknowledge 
e 


KYLE'S ENGLAND SEEN BY FOREIGNERS.* 


E take breath after Mr. Rye’s long title- before we 
attempt to pass any judgment on his book. "- soon as we 

find ourselves recovered enough to proceed to business, we must 
pronounce the book to be, as it stands, an egregious piece of 


First. Comprising Translations of the Journals of the two Dukes of 
Wirtemberg in 1592 and 1610; both illustrative of Shakespeare. With 
Extracts from the ‘l'ravels of Foreign Princes and Others, Copious Notes, 
an Introduction, and Etchings. By William Brenchley Rye. London: 
J.R. Smith. 1865. 


as Seen by Forei 


'y knows something about the cheap French | 
because in the present stage of the British taste it is | 


igners in the Days of Elizabeth and James the 


bookmaking. It contains a good deal of curious and amusing 
matter, which may be turned over with a certain degree of satis- 
faction, and from which, here and there, an historian might derive 
some small hints. But there is also a good deal of mere padding, 
and, when Mr. Rye comes forth in his own person, he writes in a 
decidedly twaddling way. The book, however, is distinctly a 
pretty one, and perhaps end was as much thought of in its 
as anything else. 
The only traveller in the book whose travels take up any great 
space is erick, Count of Mompelgard or Montbeillard and 
afterwards Duke of Wiirtemberg, who visited England in 1592. 
This prince seems to have been rather a remarkable man, a 
diligent student and traveller, and one who did much for the 
of his dominions, but withal wasteful and vain, and greatl 
im on by pretences At the time of 
visit, he was only reigning Count of Mompelgard, a possession 
of the Wirtemberg family which hed. been granted out to a 
younger branch a gretion or two before, and which is now, like 
other things, swallowed up by France. He did not succeed to the 
Duchy till the death of Duke Lewis in the year after his visit to 
England. Mr. Rye seems a little more puzzled than need be about 
his position meanwhile. His theory, a possible one enough, is that 
the scene in the Merry Wives of Windsor about the “ Duke de 
Jarmany,” “the Germans,” and “cozen Garmombles” refers to this 
visit of Duke Frederick :-— 
We have seen the Duke while in thisjcoun’ 
om (in French, Montbéliard) ; and also ot a passport, in which 
he was allowed to take up post-horses and “ pay nothing for the same,” was 
iven to “this noblman Connte Mombeliard,” by Lord Charles Howard 
see page 47). We would ask now whether this term mbles used by 
espeare can by any possibility be intended for anything else than a 


was known as Count 


y 
found for it, we are willing to yield the point. He did not succeed to the 


visit to England; but at the time of this visi 
with all the pomposity of his character the higher dignity of Duke, and we 
find it was usual even for the younger princes of this family to t and be 
addressed by this title also. i the Duke’s letter to the Queen, of April 2, 
the two names, “ Wirtemberg Mont- 


The play quoted is the Merry Wives of Windsor, but Mr. Rye 
seems disposed to turn it 7 aacryer py into Much Ado about Nothing. 
Frederick was reigni ount of Mompelgard ; as a member of 
the ducal house of Wiirtemberg, he was entitled to be called 
Duke, just as the sons of Prince Albert are all Dukes of Saxony, 
and as all the sons and daughters of a sovereign of Austria are 
Archdukes and Archduchesses. 

The story of our Duke’s English > eae was written in German 
by his Private Secretary, Jacob Rathgeb. He merrily calls the 
journey a Badenfahrt ; that is to say, a journey toa bathing-place, 
Pay much in fashion in those days as in these, and about 
which Aineas Sylvius found something to say at a somewhat earlier 
time. But the bathing in this case was of a different kind from 
any that went on at any of the various Badens on land. His 


Highness spent two days in crossing over to England coming from 
Emden to Dover—one wonders why he did not either sail from 
Calais or land at Harwich—and he was not only very sea-sick, but 

t drenched to the skin in a terrible gale. This is commemorated 


doggerel German verses :— 
Die Badenfahrt bin ich 
Dieweil Ihr Firstlich Gnade hand 
Ein gantz Nacht auff dem Meer gebadt 
Da Wind und Wetter gwiitet hat. 
Die Wiillen schlugen in Schiff, 
Dass sie drin stehen musten tieff. 
Da hat es gheisen, kalt geschwitzt : 


Da Angst und Noth, ja Todt 
Du Laser lern 
Wo man in solcher Noth soll nauss. 


Of these lines Mr. which the two 
last lines are free indeed :— 
i Ye gentlemen of Germany, who live at home in clover, 
O think upon our good Duke's straits within the Straits of Dover. 

One would like to have Mr. Rye’s original texts throughout, as 
the few specimens he gives us do not fill us with much confidence 
in the soundness of his views as to the matter of translation. For 
instance, the Bohemian Schassek, who accompanied the Baron Leo 
von Rozmital to England in the time of Edward the Fourth, says, 
we hope unjustly, of our forefathers :— 

Quod sint homines (ut mihi videtur) infidi et astuti, vite hominum 
peregrinorum exitium molientes, qui licet submiss® genu inflectant, non 
tamen illis fidem habeas. 

Mr. Rye’s translation and comment is :— 
| Notwithstanding the friendly reception of the Bohemians, Schassek de- 
' clares the character of the English nation to be “so cunning and faithless, 
' that a foreigner would not be sure of his life amongst them ; and that a 
Briton was not to be trusted even on his bended knees.” Too bad this, Mr. 
Secretary Schassek ! 
The last few words are a specimen of what Mr, Rye thinks 
smart writing, of which he gives us some more in di parts 
of his Introduction. But why a “Briton”? There is no such 
word in the Latin, as far as Mr. Rye quotes it, and, if Schassek, or 
even if his Latin translator, elsewhere calls Englishmen “ Britons,” 
it was a fact to be specially noticed, and not to be smuggled in in 
this way. “Briton,” in ordinary speech, then and long after, 
meant distinctly a Welshman. 
| Our Duke visited London, Reading, where Queen Elizabeth was 


joke upon the title of joke which would have 
had a —_ relish for the members of a court to whom the German had 
Dukedom until the death of his cousin in August, 1593, a year after the 
| 
| 
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then holding her court, Windsor, Oxford, Cambridge, Theobalds, 
and Rochester. At the two Universities, the Duke’s Secretary 
ies at length a Latin account of each, which had just been 
published by an Englishman who chose to describe himself as 
imon Bibeus, and ke addresses his work to Archbishop Whit- 
gift by the title of “ Your Holiness.” He has in fact transcribed 
e Oxford aud Cambridge Guides of the day. We conceive 
Simon to have been a Cambridge man, for he does not seem to 
believe that Oxford was founded earlier than by Alfred in 872; 
that “it was established by King Mempritius in B.c. 1015, and that 
King Vortigern in a.D. 474 reinstituted and restored it,” he seems 
to look on as mythical. But he has no sort of doubt that 
Cantaber, a Spaniard, in the time of Gurguntius, the son of Belinus, King 
of Britain, a.m. 3588 and B.c. 375 (as affirmed by the principal historians), 
established this fine and magnificent University of Cambridge, and pro- 
vided it with learned persons : Sigebert [or Sebert], King of the 
East Angles, in the year 636 restored it when it was about going to ruin 
again. 
Cantaber and Gurguntius are beyond the reach of chronology, but 
why did anybody hit on the year 872 for Alfred’s supposed 
foundation of Oxford? No year, save 878, the year of Athelney, 
could have been less likely. In 872 Mercia had still a King of 
bes own, and the Danes were going about between London and 


ading. 

Gar Gavotte as we said, landed at Dover; they thence took 
post-horses for Gravesend, making their first stage to Canterbury, 
where they seem not to+have aa to see anything (what a 
change from seventy years earlier!), and so to Sittingbourne, 
Rochester, and Gravesend :— 

During which stages some of the party did not feel themselves quite at 
ease, particularly his Highness, on account of the saddles being in these 
parts so small and covered only with bare hide or leather, and therefore 

inful and hard to ride upon, and it is difficult, especially for any one who 
is corpulent and heavy, to settle himself comfortably on such small saddles ; 
so his Highness brought back one with him as a specimen. 

From Gravesend they sailed up the Thames to London, where, 
like most other foreigners of those days, they were struck by the 

number of swans on the river. “These,” the 8a) 

“ are so tame mee? ee can almost touch them ; but it is forbid 

on pain of corporal punishment in any to injure a swan, for 
Royalty has them plucked every year, in to have their down 
for court-use.” Mr. Rye ever and anon gives us bits of the 
German text, and we should very much like to know what it is 
that he has translated “ Royalty.” Directly after we do get a bit 
of the original :— 

Seind wir in dess Niderlindischen Postmeisters Hauss, die Teutsche Post 

genant, inkehret. 
This looks like the beginning of our strange fashion of calling 
Hollanders distinctively Dutchmen, at which Duke Frederick and 
his Secretary would naturally be surprised. But, as passages in 
this very volume show, the words Dutch and Dutchman retained 
their natural meaning in English long after 1592. Their later 
meaning they Fyre got from the Hollanders being the class of 
Dutchmen with whom we had most to do. For instance, this 
Netherlandish Post in London was most likely the only “Dutch 
Post” there, and was spoken of accordingly. Anyhow, Duke 
Frederick or his Secretary was not unwilling to recognise “ Dutch” 
affinities anywhere, for we read :— 

All the English women are accustomed to wear hats upon their heads, and 

ons. 


Of the Queen herself we read :— 

Yet, notwithstanding that her Majesty was at this time in her 67th year, 
seeing that she was chosen Queen on the 16th of November, 1558, in the 
prt year of her age, and has thus borne the heavy burthen of ruling a 

ingdom thirty-four years, she need not indeed—to judge both from her 
person and appearance—yield much to a young girl of sixteen. She has a 
very dignified, serious, and royal look, and rules her kingdom with great 
discretion, in desirable peace, felicity, and in the fear of God. 


Jacob Rathgeb, however, was quite wrong in his chronology, for 
Elizabeth was not thirty-three, but only twenty-five, at her 
accession, 0 that in 1592 she was not sixty-seven, but only fifty- 
nine. Still, for fifty-nine to be compared to sixteen is something, 
and, as neither Rathgeb nor his master seems to have had any 
notion of making love to Her Majesty, the compliment may be 
accepted as genuine. 

The Palace at Reading, where the Duke found Elizabeth, was 
made out of a portion of the Abbey buildings. About the Abbey 
Mr. Rye falls into the common blunder of supposing that “the 
last Abbot was hanged y order of Henry the Eighth ger denying 
the royal supremacy.” It is a how people jumble together 
the different events which go to e up the te called the 
“ Reformation.” You might as well say that he was hanged for 
refusing to use the English Prayer-book. The Abbot of Reading, 
like other Abbots, had sworn to the royal supremacy long 
before. The exact charge on which he was hanged even Mr. 
Froude cannot find out, nor does it greatly matter what it was. His 
real crime was refusing to give up his house to the King, and he 
died as Naboth and Whiting. 

Of Reading Rathgeb remarks : — 

This place Reading-is a pleasant and rather pretty town ; nevertheless it 
is like a market town, without gates or walls, as in fact are all other English 
towns, which, although they have walls in some parts, are neither fortified 
nor defensible ; for what was fortified and strong has long ago been entirely 
razed and destroyed, in order that the subjects, who are naturally inclined to 
sedition, should in no case find an opportunity to rebel and rise up against 
the government. 


churches. Of the service therein he says : — 

The music, especially the organ, was exquisitel ; for at times 
could hear ‘the sound oF fifes er instruments ; 
there was likewise a little boy who sang so sweetly amongst it all, and 
threw such a charm over the music with his little tongue, that it was really 
wonderful to listen to him. In short, their ceremonies were very similar to 
the Papists, as above mentioned, with singing and all the rest. After the 
music, which lasted a long time, had ended, a minister or preacher ascended 
the pulpit and preached in English ; and soon afterwards, it being noon, his 
Highness went to dinner. 

We here get a bit of the German : — , 

‘Es sang auch ein kleines Kniblein so lieblich darein, und colorirt dermassen 
mit seinem Ztinglein, dass es wundersam zuhiéren. 

But we are sorry to find our Secre ing about “ colorirt.” 
Even so early as 1592 there was need of Mm old Swabian 
warning—“ Lond uns tiitsch blyben ; die Welsch Zung ist untrii.” 

Here is a bit illustrating a question which has sometimes been 
raised as to the date of the extirpation of wolves in England. 
The Duke goes to see the lions in the Tower: — 

In this tower also, but in separate small houses made of wood, are kept 
six lions and lionesses, two of them upwards of a hundred years old. Not 
far from these is also a lean, ugly wolf, which is the only one in England ; 
on this account it is kept by the Queen—and indeed there are no others in 
the whole kingdom, if we except Scotland, where there are a great number, 
and that kingdom is only made distinct from England by the water which 
divides them. 

The accounts of the other travellers are much shorter, most of 
them being mere extracts. There is nothing very remarkable in 
the Journal of the visit, or rather one of the visits, of Prince 
Lewis Frederick of Wiirtemberg, son of Duke Frederick, though 
he came on more important business than his father. Frederick’s 
most serious concern in England was to obtain the Order of the 
Garter, while his son came to try to persuade James the First to 
join the league of the Protestant Princes of Germany. Then 
comes a short extract from Meteren’s very long account of England 
in his History of the Netherlands. ‘The following is very fair 
philology for the seventeenth century : — 

The English language is broken German (de Enghelsche sprake is 

Duyts), mixed with French and British terms, and words, and pronuncia- 
tion, from which they have also gained a lighter pronunciation, not speaking 
out of the heart as the Germans, but only prattling with the tongue. 
Where they have no significant words, they make use of Latin, and some- 
times of German and Flemish words. In Cornwall—England’s furthest 
boundary westward—and in Wales, they speak the old British language, 
which they call in their own , and which the English call 
Welsh, as the Germans do. 
A number of other short extracts follow. In one, describing a 
visit paid by John Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, to James the 
First, we read about the ceremony of touching for the King’s 
evil: — 

This ceremony of healing is understood to be very distasteful to the King, 

and it is said he would willingly abolish it; but he cannot do so, because he 
assumes the title of King of * France” as well; for he does not cure as 
King of England, by whom this power is said to have been never possessed, 
but as a King of France, who ever had such a gift from God. The Kings 
of England first ventured to exercise this power when they upwards of two 
centuries and a-half ago had possession of nearly the whole of France, and 
when Henry VI. had himself crowned at Paris as King of France. 
The more usual tradition is that the miraculous gift was somehow 
handed down from Edward the Confessor. If so, it must have 
been transmissible by election, bequest, or right of conquest, 
as it clearly could not come by direct succession. 

The cruel sports of our ancestors seem always to attract atten- 
tion, as something to which the travellers were not used in 
their own country, but which never arouses in them any 
kind of disapproval. The foreign princes go to bear-bait- 
ings and bull-baitings as to a pleasant novelty, and Duke 
Frederick takes delight in a kind of hunting in which it is 
thought a great — for his Highness to shoot off the 1 
of a fallow-deer, the wretched beast being soon after pulled 
down by the dogs. A beastlier and more cowardly sport than all 
is seen with great delight by a Spanish nobleman, the Duke of 
Najera, in 1544 :— 

He went to see the lions at the Tower, bear-baiting at Paris Garden, 
which is “ no bad sport to see them fight ;” a pony with an ape fastened to 
its back, and “ to see the animal kicking amongst the dogs, with the screams 
of the ape, beholding the curs hanging from the ears and neck of the pony, 
is very laughable.” 

Of Mr. Rye himself we will give two more specimens. We never 
saw the piebald style of writing carried further than when Mr. 
Rye, tracing out the later history of the Count of Mompelgard, 
says that in 1793 the Duke of Wurtemberg “ renounced it in favour 
of France by the peace of anIV.” We have sometimes been 
puzzled by reading of a personage called Charles Dix, whose 
name sounds so like that of a true Briton that it is hard to believe 
that the person intended is Charles the Tenth, King of France 
and Navarre; but “an IV.” to mean the fourth year of the 
French Revolutionary Kalendar is a step beyond even that. 

The following is as low a piece of twaddle as we have seen fora 
good while in any book aspiring to find its way into decent 
company :— 

This very spot, “Gad’s Hill,”—hallowed as it is by the inimitable scenes 
pourtrayed by England’s greatest dramatic poet, affording “argument for a 
week, laughter for a month, and a bate jest for ever,” yet no longer sub- 
jected to the untimely visits of “gentlemen of the shade,” and “minions of 
the moon,”—has been chosen by the greatest of England’s living novelists 
as his summer home. ‘The traveller will have to seck fur the charming 


4 
z | At Windsor Rathgeb remarks the low leaded roof of St. George’s 
ot Chapel, so different from the high-pitched tiled roofs of the German 
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rural dwelling of Charles Dickens at a few paces from the well-known 
Falstaff Inn, on the brow of the hill, embowered in foliage and conspicuous 
by some dark-spreading cedars. The prospect it commands is of great 
beauty, while not far distant stands in all its grandeur the glorious old 
Castle of Rochester, which, and the surrounding scenery, Mr. Dickens in one 
of his earliest works, and perhaps his best, has, in the company of Mr. 
Pickwick, described so eloquently and so truthfully. 


And so we take our leave of Mr. Rye. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS IN THE VATICAN.* 
(Second Notice.) 

i our former notice of M. Theiner’s publication of documents 

from the Vatican Library, so much space was taken up with 
exhibiting the defects of the editing that we were obliged for the 
most part to reserve for another notice our account of the contents 
of his volume. It is with much regret that we have felt bound 
to speak so strongly of the inefficient way in which M. Theiner 
has executed his task. It is scarcely possible that the value of the 
documents themselves can be too highly appreciated ; and we 
hope the remarks we have yet to make may serve the purpose of 
iotuing the authorities at whose expense these papers are 
printed to pay, for the future, proper attention to their arrange- 
ment and editorial execution. M. Theiner cannot even write a 
common sentence of Latin without falling into the grossest errors, 
which descend sometimes even to the level of a false concord for 
which a schoolboy would be punished. Surely an ecclesiastic 
whose titles occupy four lines of a folio title-page might be 
expected to know that genus is of the neuter gender, and not to 
write a po aoe to an Archbishop for bringing up the youth 
in the Irish College at Dublin ad omnem wirtutum genus. If 
this is a misprint, we can only say that we can see no excuse 
for such a misprint in the fifth line of a dedication printed in such 
unusually large Pe that it is impossible that it can escape the eye 
ofanyscholar. This and similar mistakes relieve us of any misgivings 
as to our own Latinity when we aver that there is at least one 
in this dedication which we are entirely unable to construe. We 
would transcribe it, but we really cannot afford the space for it; 
and, if our readers are curious, we must refer them to the volume 
itself, the contents of which, we need not say, will amply repay 
the trouble of the reference. But it is not Latin grammar only 
that M. Theiner is ignorant of; he appears to know absolutely 
nothing of English history. We presume the headings of the 
letters are his own, and in one of them, p. 25, we are informed of 
the nature of the document No. LX. in the following words :— 
Angloram Hagia.” pon looking. the 
subsidium orum 
document we find the initial K. used for the King’s — Now 
this may or may not be a mistake of writing in the original. 
We have little doubt ourselves that H. was written, and that M. 
Theiner or his amanuensis has copied it as K.; but certainly we 
will venture to affirm that the original document never made the 
anachronism of calling a King of England at the bes pom of the 
thirteenth century by the name of Charles. If it had been written 
K., it does not require a superhuman amount of sagacity to discern 
that K. was intended for H., and that H. meant Hen » Whose 
very long reign, as is known to most people, included the year 
1226 4.D. That this is no isolated instance of ignorance or 
carelessness may be shown by adducing the heading of another 
document in a different part of the volume:—“1528. 15 Dec. Pon- 
tifex commendat Regi Angliz Cardinalem Campegium legatum, et 
Franciscum Campanum, circa negotia publica Christianitatis et 
privata ipsius regis in causi matrimonii missos.” It so hap 
that in the State Papers of Henry VIII. the same letter has 
printed from the Vatican transcripts in the Museum, and 
is properly headed — “Credentials for Francis Campana.” 
The difference between the two modes of describing the 
document is accounted for by the fact that the editor 
of the State Papers was acquainted with the history of 
the period, and taken the trouble to read and understand 
the letter, whilst M. Theiner failed to supplement his ignorance 
of the transaction by reference to the document itself. We may 
add, that even in this short document of twelve lines there is a 
mistake of ar which the editor of the State Papers has 
avoided. M.Theiner has the less excuse for the historical blunder 
because he has printed another letter of the same date from the 
Pope to Wolsey, which implies, as the former letter does, that 
Campeggio had. been sent before and that Campana was a new 
messenger. Whether M. Theiner is better informed as 
Roman affairs than English we may leave our readers to judge 
when we have Sidiimasd them that every document printed as 
belonging to the Pontificate of Adrian VI. really belongs to the 
time of his successor, Clement VII. In one of dus documents 
Adrian is represented as conferring on Wolsey the office of Legate 
de Latere for life, whereas it is well known that the Legatine 
authority which was first granted by Leo X. was renewed for a 
term of years by Adrian, and was not conferred for the duration of 
his natural life till Clement VII. became Pope. But to dwell on 
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the faults in the execution of this volume is like slaying the slain. 


We proceed to notice its contents. 

The work consists of 1,074 distinct documents, of which the first 
goo, speaking in round numbers, refer to Irish and Scottish 
ecclesiastical matters from the beginning of the thirteenth cent 

; down to the commencement of the Pontificate of Leo X. ‘And 
, here the plan of the volume seems suddenly to change. From this 
| point forwards, by far the larger number of documents refer to affairs 
| connected wi England. In all probability, the idea that will first 
strike a reader not much accustomed to ecclesiastical matters will be 
the great extent of Papal superintendenge overthe affairs of national 
churches. It must, however, be borne in mind that much the 
larger number of cases of appeal come from Scotland, and not from 
Ireland. And when it is remembered that the latter kingdom had 
had, from times ‘long preceding the date of the first document in 
this volume, four archiepiscopal sees, whilst the former was desti- 
tute of any ecclesiastic possessed of metropolitical authority, it will 
at once be explained how small disputes between ecclesiastics, and 
_ petitions for dispensations in matrimonial cases, found their wa’ 
to Rome. The erection of St. Andrew’s into an archiepisco 
| see did not take place till 1477, and that of G w was still 
| later. The instrument by which Sixtus IV. raised the former see 
| to the dignity of an archbishopric is printed by M. Theiner at 
| pp. 465-468. It is full of blunders of printing, which, however, 
‘ortunately do not interfere with the reader's understanding the 
| document. It assi the obvious reason for the creation of 
| such a see—namely, that which we have above indicated — 
| and gives an equally good account of the choice of St. Andrew’s 
_ as being the city where the King and his predecessors had most com- 
sively abl their Court. Very different is the account to be given 
| of the ae of the archiepiscopal see of Glasgow by 
his successor, ocent VIII., within twenty years afterwards. 
Indeed, the creation of the see of St. Andrew’s appears to have 
been most inopportune. Almost the next piece of interference, on 
the ht part, with the affairs of Scotland, was the conferring on 
the Bishop of Aberdeen, for his lifetime, the exemption from sub- 
jection to the Archbishop of St. Andrew's and his successors. 
‘his was soon followed by an investigation into the conduct of 
Patrick, first Archbishop of St. Andrew's, which resulted in his 
ore eae on the score of simony, blasphemy, heresy, and various 
other grievous crimes. And the next step of creating the Arch- 
bishopric of Glasgow appears to have been caused by something 
very like a rebellion — their metropolitan on the part of the 
Bishops of Dunkeld, blane, Lismore, and Galloway. It is 
observable that no hint is thrown out, in any of the documents 
that refer to the subject, of the subjection of the sees of Scotland 
to the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of York. On the contrary, 
the Pope speaks as if his whole in creating the new 
archiepiscopal see of St. Andrew’s had been to avoid the expense 
and delay of appeals made directly fromi the bishops and others 
to himself, Yet, when we turn to the only other document in 
the volume that refers to this subject at all, we find Henry VIIL., 
after the battle of Flodden Field, beseeching the Pope to re- 
duce the see of St. Andrew’s again to its ancient state, allegin 
that it was to the t injury of the archiepiscopal see 
York that so many odingen sees should have been detached from 
it. The King urges his request on the ground that there had 
been but two Archbishops, and that the last had been killed in 
battle. This is a si mistake on the = of the King, for it 
is certain that the Archbishop who, with his father, James, was 
killed at Flodden, was the fourth person who held the rank and 
title of Archbishop of St. Andrew’s. Now we venture to think 
that there must be other documents in the Vatican Library relating 
to this important subject. In particular, it seems scarcely possible 
but that the Pope’s refusal to accede to the King’s request must 
have been preserved, although in the answer which he wrote, and 
which has been ed among the Cotton MSS., there is no 
allusion to the request. If we are right in our conjecture, M. 
Theiner has here, as in many other places, greatly failed in judg- 
ment in his selection of documents to be printed. That he has 
made a selection is plain enough, from the fact that there are 
several papers amongst the Vatican transcripts in the British 
Museum which do not appear in this volume. 

This want of discretion in the selection of documents is another 
very serious fault in M. Theiner’s volume. And, whilst we are 
on this subject, it seems worth while to draw attention to 
one class of documents which make a considerable figure in the 
contents. We mean those that relate to appeals on the score 
of persons having married, or wishing to marry, within the 
forbidden degrees of consanguinity or aflinity. The pa 
relating to this subject occupy nearly one-tenth of the whole 
number of documents contained in the volume. We will not 
venture to affirm that the publication of those papers is absolute) 
useless. Yet we cannot but think that they occupy space whi 
might more profitably have been assigned to letters, breves, or 
bulls, as the case might be, having reference to a greater variety 
of subjects. We have no wish to find fault with the reprinting 
of any amount of ancient documents. And, in the case before us, 
the series of letters referring to matrimonial affairs has this use, 
that it gives a tolerable a toe the lawless and wanton state 
of Scottish society from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, and 
perhaps exhibits the folly of placing restrictions on the ——- 
tie which it became necessary in so many cases to dispense wi 
It is somewhat remarkable that the reason assigned in most cases 


is the preservation of peace between families who had been at 
feud. ft is also well worth observing how many instances there 
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are in which the obstacle to the marriage consists in an affinity 
contracted by illicit intercourse with relations of one of the 
ies to the marriage, and this not in the lower, but almost 

entirely in the higher, ranks of life. Still we must express 
our regret that so much of the volume is taken up with dis- 
pensations of this kind which exactly resemble each other, 
with the single exception of the alteration of the names 
and the particular degrees of affinity or consanguinity within 
which the marriage had been or was about to be contracted. 
We have the same remark to make as regards the letters 
which relate to the giving of the pall. They are repeated for 
nearly all the Irish archbishops who sat ane | the three centuries 
to which the volume is confined, These might very easily have 
been spared, for in point of fact nothing is to be learned from 
them excepting the exact day on which the grant was made. 

Ignorant as we are of what treasures are contained in the 
Vatican Library, it is almost impossible for us to suggest the 
class of papers which might edrentageonely have occupied the 
place of these duplicates. So we shall confine ourselves to one 
recommendation. There) is one letter which is unique in kind— 
namely, the preliminary inquiry with a view to the canonization 
of Queen Margaret of Scotland. The date of the transaction is 
1487 4.D., when Innocent VIII. was Pope. So that she is not 
the Queen Margaret of Scotland who died in 1093 A.D., and 
was canonized by Pope Innocent IV. in 1251 a.p. Neither does 
it appear what Queen Margaret it was. e can only conjecture 
that it was t, Princess of Denmark, Queen of James LL., 
whose death, though the exact date is not known, took place some 
time in the preceding year. As her name does not appear in any list 
of saints which we have seen, we are driven to the supposition that 
the investigation failed to establish the case. But M. Iheiner gives 
no intimation of its success or failure, for this important volume 
contains not a single note or comment beyond an occasional sic 
used to call attention to a reading being that of the MS., and not 
misprint. 

It is really most unfortunate that we cannot light upon any 

per to describe without discovering additional reason to find fault 
with the editor of this volume, We should have been glad to 
hear more of this Margaret of Scotland, of whom so little is 
known, However, it is certain that this is not a solitary instance 
of this kind of investigation. If there were no other case, there 
must certainly have a similar transaction as regards her 

+ namesake, the Queen of Malcolm III. And what we should 

fike to know, and what we cannot learn from these pages, is 
whether the process was always similar to this one. And we 
think we may reasonably complain that when so many repetitions 
of so common a case as a matrimonial appeal have been ad- 
mi there should be but one example of a process which 
must have been repeated from time to time, but of which we 
know of no memorial a mt in any easily accessible book. The 
inquiry itself took a sufficiently wide range, including questions 
not only as to what the Queen was, did, and suffered, but also 
as to the credit due to the miracles alleged to have been per- 
formed either during her lifetime or after her death. We confess 
we should have been glad to know whether the inquiry as to the 
Queen’s power of holding her tongue was only a regular form of 
words, or whether it was an idiosyncrasy of Pope Innocent 
VILL which suggested, in the case of a lady, the investigation— 
“An esset nimium loquax, vel parca et rara in loquendo, et an 
verba ociosa ex proposito unquam locuta fuerit.” 


ONCE AND AGAIN.* 


DEATH in a duel is rather a commonplace incident when 
measured by the standard to which modern fiction has 
accustomed us, but it is the nearest approach to a pronounced 
sensation which the authoress of Once and Again has thought fit 
to provide for her readers. If at times she seems to be on the 
point of yielding to the popular current, she checks herself, in 
every other instance, with a kind of wilful avoidance, and 
deliberately leaves ungratified the expectations which she has 
allowed us to form. on first to last she rests her hopes of 
saccess solely on whatever power she may possess of making us 
conceive clearly the to whom she introduces us. As times 
this is rather a bold experiment, and we own to feeling a certain 

jas in its favour, if it were only from the circumstance of its 
having been so long untried. Novelists seem almost to have lost 
sight of the fact that, for their purpose, character is as necessary 
as action—that what people are is as important as what they do. 
Everything is sacrificed now-a-days to the construction of a story. 
Incident has taken the place of passion, and claims to be valued for 
its own sake, instead of for the influence it exercises on the develop- 
ment of human beings. And tle consequence of this is, that to 
feel any real concern in, or sympathy with, the people in a novel 
has grown to be the rarest thing possible. - Events, even of an 
ordinary kind, rarely repeat themselves, and few people after 
sixteen expect to meet with the identical adventures which are 
nted to them in fiction, Non cuivis. Every one cannot be a 
oman in White, or have a Dead Secret, or walk about with a 
Mystery, or be an Amateur Detective. But every one has been in 
love, or is, or hopes to be, or will be some day whether he or she 
wishes it or not. And, therefore, so long as there is the ring of 


* Once and Again. at ee Stella.” 3 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1865. 
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reality, the root of the matter, somewhere about it, every novel 
that has to do with human passion is sure to find its wa 
home. We make a story for ourselves out of it. We dress it 
up with our own hopes, or fears, or desires, and we like it far 
better than a story which comes to us ready-made, It is the 
same with us as with children and their toys. Go into the 
nursery, and get the little inmate to tell you confidentially 
which of her dolls she likes the best, and you will find it is 
not the pretty miss, dressed out for an airing in her peram- 
bulator or lying pink and proper in her bassinette, but the rag 
bundle with broken arms and a black face, or the china youn 
lady dragged, naked and not ashamed, from her tin bath, an 
presented to an admiring public in a costume extemporized from a 
pocket-handkerchief. It is true that novels of character may not 
always secure as large a number of readers as falls to the share of 
their more exciting contemporaries, since, partly from the crowd 
of other occupations and partly from the multiplication of books, 
there is often a disinclination to bestow the trouble which such a 
novel requires if it is to be really entered into and enjoyed. 
Whatever may be the advantages of bringing literature to such a 
pass that he who runs may read, we may be quite sure that any 
one who tries his hand at combining the operations will certainly 
fail in one or other of them. The mental process which is re- 
quired for appreciating a minute delineation of character or a 
careful analysis of motive bears no analogy to that which is 
involved in following the details of a melodrama. In the latter 
case, the writer does everything for you; in the former, he leaves 
you to do a great deal for yourself. It is no wonder that indolent 
readers see a charm in the first of these methods which their 
intellectual temper does not suffer them to recognise in the 
second, 

In the face of the immense circulation which recent sensational 
fictions have, or are said to have, achieved, we fear it would be 
only waste of time to remind their authors of the extremely 
ephemeral nature of the reputation which they can hope to attain. 

ell them that their novels are never read a second time, and they 
will point triumphantly to the result of the first perusal in the shape 
of a comfortable little annuity. Here surely, if anywhere, are the 
solid advantages of permanent popularity. Still we may fairly be 
allowed to welcome what few instances there are of the older and 
better state of things, and for that reason we are glad to be able 
to speak favourably of the last of them which has come under our 
notice. The cleverness with which Once and Again is written is 
perhaps the more obvious from the fact, not certainly in itself a 
merit, that the reader’s affections are by no means violently 
enlisted on behalf of any of the characters, There are cases 
in which the writer of a novel succeeds in investing some 
one person with a certain loveableness which enables the reader 
to overlook a good many glaring defects in the general conduct of 
the story. Once and Again does not achieve success in any such 
way as this. ‘The heroine is fairly amiable and fairly interesting, 
but we hardly get beyond regarding her in the light of an 

ble acquaintance, whereas we naturally expect that an 
intimacy extending over three volumes should ripen into close 
friendship, even if we do not actually fall in love with her. But 
the reader’s impartiality naturally quickens his discrimination, and 
when we say that Louisa Templar impresses us, notwithstanding 
our indifference, with a certain sense of truth and vividness, we 
are paying a very considerable compliment to the skill with which 
she is drawn. She is very pretty, very kind-hearted, and very 
cold. The first qualification secures her plenty of lovers; the 
second leads her to feel a moderate degree of affection for all of 
them ; the third prevents her, except in one instance, from reall 
caring much about any one of them. Her earliest love affair is wit 
the Crown Prince of a small German State, a very young man 
travelling under an assumed name, who meets her at a ball at 
Geneva, and is at once attracted by her beauty. He makes ac- 
quaintance with her aunt, joins them in a party to Chamounix, 
and for two or three days he and Louisa are very happy. 
The Prince, however, is really in love, while Louisa feels only 
“the mere yague preference of a girl scarcely sixteen for the 
first agreeable young man who pays her special attention.” 
At this point the aunt, Lady Theodosia Templar, intervenes, and 
tells the Prince he ought to leave Geneva at once. As it turns 
out, he cares for Louisa enough to shrink from involving her in 
any serious entanglement when he knows that he cannot marry 
her, and accordingly he wishes her good-by : — 

“ Good-by,” repeated Louisa. 

He let go her hands, and left the summer-house, She sat down utterly 
bewildered. Suddenly she heard the steps of some one running ; she looked 
up, and there was the Prince again. 

“T came back to see if you were erying,” he exclaimed, “ wrin, her 
hand. I can’t bear the idea of your being sorry; tell me you don’t care a 
straw forme! Tell me I am a stupid coxcomb to dare to think you do.” 

“TI don’t care so very much,” said Louisa, making an effort to say the 
words with a smile. 

And she was “nearer the truth than she was herself aware.” 

Contemporaneously with the Prince, Louisa has another lover 
in the person of Gustave Gastineau. He is only a bookseller’s 
apprentice, but he and Louisa have been friends as children, and 
his aunt and cousin are rich, and live next door to Mrs. Templar, 
so that the families see a good deal of one another. Gustave’s 
passion is both serious and selfish, while Louisa’s pity is touched, 
though not her heart. Accordingly she humours his violence, and 
shows him “all that sweet and ready forgiveness which ofiener 

roceeds from indifference than from love.” At length, when the 


emplars are about to leave Geneva ior Paris, Gustave, in the 
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shock of hearing the 1 news, speaks out, and asks Lealen,. not to | 
marry him, but to “ give him time ” : 


“But I don’t understand what it is you want me to do,” said Louisa, 
and 
ew you will not marry any one for three years,” said Gustave, 


«J pam going to school; there’s not the least chance of my marrying,” 
said almost laughing. 

“ Laugh if you will, but promise to wait for three years.” 

“TI don’t mind giving you that promise, if it will make you happy ;” 
Louisa, “ but I don’t see much use in it.” 


As this promise has been wrested from her, Louisa begins to 
regret that she has given it, but when she next sees Gustave, 
though she is longing to be free, she ends by binding herself over 

in. “It is unlucky for themselves that women are all so 
impatient of the sight of suffering in men, and that they are so 
impetuous in their wish to console.” At last the day of the 
departure is settled :— 


rae change,” said Gustave, reproach- 


«here's no cause for my being unhappy because we are going to Paris,” 
said Louisa. 
“I hate separations,” returned Gustave. “Who can tell, when they 
separate, that they shall ever meet again ? ” 
“Of course, no one can be sure of not dying,” replied Louisa, with the 
reasonableness of indifference ; “yet there are as many chances in favour of 
living as of dying.” 


These of conversation strike us as being very cleverly 
done. They have a certain humour about them, arising from the 
sense of incongruity between the passion on one side and the 
indifference on the other, which is very much that with which the 


_originals might impress a bystander who did not look below the 


surface. And all the three volumes are full of equally good bits 
of the same kind. 


What we dislike most in Once and Again is a certain fatalist 
tendency which is perceivable in it in connexion with this very 
promise. After a time Louisa confesses it to her mother, and 
Gustave is compelled to set her free. But all her after misfortunes 
red more or less remotely from her breaking her word. To 

the authoress seems to attach a superstitious notion of 
olly ignoring the fact that the promise ought never to 
eu been asked or given, and that the very utmost that the 
strictest casuistry could have required from Louisa was a dis- 
tinct notice to Gustave that she no longer regarded herself as 
bound by it. The real cause, too, of her troubles is not in her- 
self so much as in her mother. Mrs. Templar is decidedly 
the best-drawn person in the book. Very commonly, when a 
novelist wishes to paint a very disagreeable character with 
one or two redeeming points, he makes the latter too pro- 
minent, and the consequence is that the reader feels in- 
stinctively that, if the rest of the people in the book had only 
known so and so as we know him, they would have seen more to 
like in him, But Mrs. Templar’s merits never affect us in this 
way. We the good points in her, but they are quite 
werless to alter our general estimate of her. She is fond of her 
atid with a sort of blind maternal instinct—willing to pinch, 
and slave, and make a great many real sacrifices for her ; * but she is 
phen and she is unjust, and after Louisa’s confession about 
ustave she makes her home thoroughly miserable. This treat- 
ment has its natural result in the creation of a passionate longing 
to get away, and, as marriage is the only mode of escape which 
offers itself, Louisa marries as soon as she has the chance. There 
is rather a tendency, we think, in the case of marriages of this 
kind, to exaggerate the softening and uniting influences of constant 
intercourse. The best of us need to be a little idealized before 
we can stand such a test as that, and if love does not lend its 
spectacles, it must be almost as difficult for a man to seem a hero 
in his wife’s eyes as in those of his valet. Nor, even if there be 
affection on one side, will it of necessity mend matters, for, if love 
sometimes begets love, it occasionally begets dislike also. How- 
ever, before Louisa has been married two years, her husband, who 
cares as little for her as she does for him, is killed; and some 
time afterwards she meets Gustave again, and the real romance of 
her life begins. He has by this time become famous as an author, 
mainly from the power with which he has described in fiction the 
love and hatred with which Louisa has successively inspired him 
in fact. Louisa has lived long enough to feel the want of love, 
and to appreciate better the pain which Gustave must have 
suffered at her hands; and, with the essential meanness of a 
purely selfish passion, the latter takes adv antage of this change to 
make her in love with him, in order that he may revenge himself 
on her more thoroughly. His design fails, and we are told at the 
end of the book that ‘“ Louisa is now a happy woman.” In what 
way she becomes so the reader is left to guess. We like this 
latter part of the story a good deal less 24 the earlier portions ; 
but even here Once and Again is not onl t advance upon 
any previous effort of the writer’s, but “4 - itself; a novel of 
very considerable merit. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the Sarunpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
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Extensive Playground and Cricket-field, and a large Swimming Bath. Reopens September 2. 


under the Management 
Worden, the Rey, THOMAS READ R M, Rector of Finchley. 
The object of tt is School is to afford on moderate Terms t-Class Edi ducation fitting 
Pu Civil and Military the Universities, &e. 
-4, attention is paid to the Religious Teaching and Training of the Boys, and their 
comfort and happiness are stud: 
“The buildings are large and convenient, and situate in a rural and very healthy district, five 


from the Regent's 

The Year is divided into Three commencing on or about Jan’ 30, Ay 
September 12, end Payments aze to be meade in advance, at tne commencement of cach 
Education, Board, Lodging, Washing .. ..  «. is Term. 

Medical Attendance 010 6 one 
wy Playing and Libra Fund” oe 70 = 


tationery, Instrumen and A Disbursements. 
Feelicutioes to 5 made to the Rev. T. R. Warrr, Rectory, Finchley, near London, N. 


AZRELEIGH HOUSE, Hendon, Middlesex.—Mr. PHILIP 
STANHOPE of C.C.C. Oxford, and Mr. GODFREY 
worse: receive PUPILS to prepare for Eton, Harrow,&c. Terms £120a Year. ‘here 
Vacancies in September. 


SCHOOL, Bedfordshire, conducted. by Dr. LOVELL, 


Hall.—Pupi pared for the Public Schools, the Universities, 

Navy and the Military French and German are 

Foi Masters. Premises are 'y extensive and commodious. 

The y -Nigae, J'2 is remarkable for salubrity of Climate; it lie A. ‘about a mile from Woburn Sands 
jusive Terms, 50 to 80 Guineas, to age 


(THE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, Peckham, London, 8.E. 
(Private, Thirteenth year. ) 
Conducted by JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &e. 
the Upper School the ter ear, or on themselves 


work of the Higher jools ; and, 
other hich often make the real ve very different from 


ap! jucation 
Every Boy is, as far as bie, well grounded in Bastish, mate to write a hand fit for busi- 
ness, and trained to be quick at accounts. French bz Native Masters, and 
en by Principal. special for Science and 
xaminations, and sui Holidays are fo) 
the four divisions of the School-year are equal. ‘The Premises are large,and the general accom- 
modation is superior. 
m Kye Common is near, and available for Football. eee. Asa rule, Pupils are 
not received or retained after the completion of a 
.B.—Reports of Public on every Pupil in the Sehools forwarded on application. 


SAINT GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris, France.—The 


Residence of the Archbishops of Paris, situated in this "healthy and beautiful 

bee has converted into an Establishment superior Private Education, authorized 
a special decree of His Excellency the Minister of Public Instruction, and connected with 
Academy of Paris, under the denomination of “ Ecole de ans Germain-en-Laye.” The 
object in view is to provide English Pupils with the yt of acq 
we 


xaminations in their own country. ‘The regular Course of Instruction 


in, French, English, and German anguages, Algebra, Buca’ 
Conic Sections, Differential and Caleu Natural Sciences 
n Mechanics, Experimental, y, Vocal Music ng, 
¥ ,and Gymnastics. Special Classes for Pupils ente the A 


rmy, the Civil 


Service, the Universities, or High Heccontite Pursuite. The Genes | is assisted »y & com- 


an 
ons Instruction, &c. &c., of the 
lish Saint Ger- 

erences 


an 
uainted wi The Reli 
eutrsted to the care of he 

next Term commence —For 

FE hos. to the Principal, Professor Dr. Baanor, 89 Rue de » St. Gormain-on-Laye, near 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—OPEN COMPETITION of 
Rations. Al, One VACANCY for the next Further” mation 


CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, MILITARY, and other 

GRADUATE of Oxford in Double Honours, 1 ate Scholar and 

his College, First-Class Mathema loderations, and First in a Civil 
Exam nation, R READS with CANDIDATES for any of shove, at his 


TSDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
and THE LINE.—Mr. WREN, M.A ’ christ College, \ 
ler, the 13th Classic, and the Senior ‘Mioralist th heirs Cambridge, asisted 
Graduate and Gold Medalist of the University of London for Natura Sciences, and t 
eters obtainable for the Oriental and Modern Languages, receives PRESIDENT 
hay to prepare for the Examinations for the above. Moderate term: 


The Saturday Review. 


[August 12, 1865. 


“WOOLWICH SANDHURST, and for 
weet yy ry are prepared by . A. BISHOP, M.A. ’ Oxford, and 
N, Recommended General si 
RE Sir Jones, G.C.B., Wik. of the of the Burgoyne, 
Sandhurst Colonel Sir Henry James, RK.E., F.K.S. 
Martyr Worthy Rectory, Winchester, 


TH . Rev. J. J. MANLEY, M.A. (Etonian), Graduate in 

rs, Oxford (1852), receives SIX GENTLEMEN, to prepare them ap Sor oi the Universities 

or Bishops’ Ex aminations. A Graduate in Honours of Cambridge as Mathematics. 
ONE VACANCY.— Address, Cottered Buntingford, Herts. 


OXFORD ©} EXAMINATIONS.—The Rev. JAMES RUMSEY, 


wh INC HESTER COLLEGE ELECTION. — FREDERICK 
RSHEAD, M.A., Folew godt late Tutor of New Coll » Guten, and one of the 
this Year at the Winchester College hav ing appoin 
Master of the Beaumaris (eee School, PUPILS for t he. Winchester and Eto 
Election Examination.—For Terms, &c., apply to the + 44, at the School, Beaumaris. 


W ELLINGTON COLLEGE, Berks. — Mr. BARFORD, 
Medical Officer and Professor of Chemi to the Col Seago by the 12th of 
S- take a Small Number of BOARD) into his to be Educated at the 


Sr. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. — A Married CLERGYMAN 
(Cambridge Graduate, Ist Class Poll. 1860), sqities at St. Leonard’s, offers a comfortable 
Home to a few whom he lly prepare, either for the Public Schools, 
r their Voea' Terms, 100 Guineas per annum, 


ATION in the SOUTH of FRANCE.—A 

CLERGYMAN (M.A. Oxford), who has had great Experience in Tuition, passes the 
Winter Months at Mentone, and will take with in Limited 
Number of PUPILS. highest references and testimonials. — Address the Rev. 8. H., 
Messrs. Rivingtons’,3 Wate joo Place, 8.W. 


TOURS, Indre et Loire, France—TWO LADIES, resident at 
‘ours, receive a few PUPILS {nto their Fetabiichmnent, who will moet with the advan- 
The. of a first-class Continental Education, combined with the Comforts of an English <a 
highest references, in land and France.—Apply pon or by letter, to A. S 
Brompton Square, 8. Ww. 


NEW. ZEALAND.—An UNDERGRADUATE of Trin. Coll. 


Dubli situation as ZUTOS a Family in New Zealand. Highest refer- 
ences.—Ad dress, 20 Townend Street, 


[ DIAN LANGUAGES.—The Rev. GEORGE SMALL, M.A. 

(Ten Years Mission: —_ and Benares), gives LESSONS in Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Hindustani, Hindi, Bengstl, Gugra! and Persian. Fourteen years a successful Teacher in 
London.—24 Wellington Street. ber 


ECURE and LUCRATIV E INVESTMENT.—By the 

Investment of either £200 or £400 SHARE in ee valuable COPYRIGHT 

may be obtained, securing, without trouble, £75 or £150 per annum.—Address, J.C. M. D., 
care of H. Empson, Esq.,61 Moorgate Street, City. 


CLIFTON DOWN HOTEL, Clifton.— Near the Suspension 
Bridge.— This New HOTEL is NOW OPEN, with COFFEE-ROOM for LADIES, and 


every Mod 
ve CHARLES LEAL, Manager. 


WHITEBAIT at GREENWICH and the PURE THAMES. 
THOMAS QUARTERN AIS & CO. beg to inform the Public that WHITEBAIT 
is now in better season been for many years. 
Ship Hotel, 12, 


ERN.—DR. STUMMES’ HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT and SANATORIUM, lately erected at creat expense expressly 
for the reception of PATIE TS. It is situated on the slope of ie 
es Hills, and is by and rounds, and commands 
unrivalled views of the whole Mountain nery and V Vapour and various 
r Baths, a Gymnasium, a spacious Billi by 2ift. and I4ft. high, a covered 
Promenade |30ft. long, are attached to the Se been since 1847 a Hydr hic 
Practitioner, and the ident Physician to the | ae, Water-Cure Establishment at vern. 
‘Terms moderate.—For Prospectus, apply to L. Stumames, M.D., Great Malvern. 


(GREAT MALVERN.—The IMPERIAL HOTEL is connected 

with the Railway Station by a covered way, and upwards of One Hundred Bed- 

rooms, Drawing Rooms, a adies Coffee Room, B Smoking Rooms. The 

Building is surrounded by its own Ornamental Grounds, F ns, Lawns, and Terraces, 

— commands onoquatied views of the whole range of the BM Malvern ilills on one side, with the 
sive and charming valley aery of Worcestershire, bounded by the Bredon and Cots- 
Hills on the other.—Tariff will be forwarded on application. 


YDROPATHIO SANATORIUM, Supsrook Park, Rich- 
mond Hill Dr. EDWARD LANE M.A.,M.D. Edin. Univ.—For 
the treatment of Chronic Dise: principally by the combined Natural Agents—Air, Exercise, 
Water,and Diet. The Turkish on the Premises,under Dr. Lane's Medical Direction. 


ILK and WOOLLEN GOODS, APPAREL, and MISCEL- 

ANIES.—SALES by Avorn. every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at Messrs. 

DEBENIAM, STORR, & SONS’ Great oy ert, King Street, Covent Garden, 

tanta, W.c. Esta blished 1813. N.B.—Large or small Consignments can be included in 
Sales. Catalogues g' gratis. 


J EWELS, PLATE, WATCHES, GOLD CHAINS, DRES- 
SING CASES, and other VALUABLES. _SALES by AUCTION, every Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, at Messrs. DEBENHAM, STORR, & SONS’ Great Metropolitan 
Mart, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, Established 1813, N.B.—Large or small 
G can be i in these Sales. Catulogues gratis. Valuations made for 

robate, &c. 


Di souhama BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored. if in the worst 
Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS $ devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic The stock of is at once the largest, 


west, t varied ever submitted mar ices proportionate 
with — that hoes tended to make his Establishment the most nguished in this 
from 6d. t0 £20 0s. ench. 
£6 0s. eac! 


er Baths, Od. to 

(Modérateur), from.. 6s. Od. to £7 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil .......- 4S DOr gallon. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


| toH.R.H. the of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis, and of 8 ii of a” 
illimited Stock of Starling jilver and Electro-Plate, Nickel and Metal Good: 

Dish-Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Tra: Urns, and Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Ware 
I 


furnery, Iron and Brass Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c.,with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the ‘Twenty large show- ms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14,2, 3,and4 
Newman Street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's Place; and | Newman Yard, London. 


Parents of successful Pupils.— Wiltshire leur, 8. John’s Road, Brixton. 


CIVIL, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, &c.—Success 


Guaranteed.—A thas ust pamed the Direct after Th Read Address, 
Patvarez Turon, care of Row ing 


Pow CIVIL SERVICE.—CANDIDATES are Prepared at 
Bayswater, W 


at Civil Service Hall, 12 P. Square, .~—Prospectuses, ication 
to the Principal, A. D. 


MILITARY EXAMINATIONS.—A MILITARY ENGINEER 


at Ladbroke Square, W.), who is an Author on Mili Science, prepares SIX 
1s with Eminent Success for the pine, 00) favour- 


nddress, Boddington» Library, Notting Hill 


(CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Beam, Strong Room Doors, 
CHUBB «& SON, 57 8t. Paul’s Church: ho , London ; 16 Market Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 

Street, Liverpool; and Horeeley Fields, olverhampton. Illustrated Price Lists sent free. 


BkoOwnN & GREEN’S KITCHEN RANGES, 
THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
THE NEW PATENT (Granted April 1965). 
A CLOSE RANGE with an OPEN CHIMNEY. Combines the ect Cure of Smoky 
Hee ge the unequalled advantage for which BROWN and GREEN'S KANGES have 
ong been celebrated, with Free Ventilation of the Kitchen, and increased Kconomy and 


NO CLOSE HEAT or SMELL. 
Prospectuses free 
FREDERICK THOMAS, 72 Bishopsgate Within. 
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